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Sit Charles Danvers. 


By THE AvutTHorR or ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS.’ 


Cuarter XIII. 


A Slumberleigh you have time to notice the change of the 

seasons. There is no hurry at Slumberleigh. Spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, each in their turn, take quite a year 
tocome and go. Three months ago it was August ; now September 
had arrived. It was actually the time ofdamsons. Those damsons 
which Ruth had seen dangling for at least three years in the 
cottage orchards were ripe at last. It seemed ages ago since 
April, when the village was a foaming mass of damson blossom, 
and the “ plum winter ” had set in just when spring really seemed 
to have arrived for good. It was a well-known thing in Slumber- 
leigh, though Ruth till last April had not been aware of it, that 
God Almighty always sent cold weather when the Slumber- 
leigh damsons were in bloom, to harden the fruit. And now, the 
lame, the halt, and the aged of Slumberleigh all with one consent 
mounted on tottering ladders to pick their damsons, or that 
mysterious fruit, closely akin to the same, called “black Lamas 
ploums.” 

There were plum accidents, of course, in plenty. The Lord 
took Mrs. Eccles’s own uncle from his half-filled basket to another 
world, for which, as a “ tea and coffee totaller,” he was, no doubt, 
well prepared. The too receptive organisms of unsuspecting 
infancy suffered in their turn. In short, it was a busy season for 
Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn. 

Ruth had plenty of opportunities now for making her long- 
projected sketch of the ruined house of Arleigh, for the old woman 
who lived in the lodge close by, and had charge of the place, had 
“ricked” her back in a damson tree, and Ruth often went to see 
her. She had been Ruth’s nurse in her childhood, and haying 
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originally come from Slumberleigh, returned there when the 
Deyncourt children grew up, and lived happily ever after, with 
the very blind and entirely deaf old husband of her choice, in the 
grey stone lodge at Arleigh. 

It was on her return from one of these almost daily visits that 
Mrs. Eccles pounced on Ruth as she passed her gate, and under 
pretence of inquiring after Mrs. Cotton, informed her that she 
herself was’ suffering in 'no slight degree. Ruth, who suddenly 
remembered that she had been remiss in “ dropping in” on Mrs. 
Eccles of Jate, dropped in then and there to make up for past 
delinquencies. 

“Ts it rheumatism again?” she asked, as Mrs. Eccles seemed 
inclined to run off at once into a report of the goings on of Widow 
Jones’s Sally. 

“Not that, my dear, so much as a sinking,” said Mrs. Eccles, 
passing her hand slowly over what seemed more like a rising than 
a depression in her ample figure. ‘But there! I’ve not been 
myself since the Lord took old Samiwell Price, and that’s the truth.” 

Samuel Price was the relation who had entered into rest off a 
ladder, and Ruth looked duly serious. 

“T have no doubt it upset you very much,” she said. 

“ Well, miss,” returned Mrs. Eccles with dignity, “it’s not as if 
I'd had my ’ealth before. I’ve had something wrong in the 
cistern” (Ruth wondered whether she meant system) “ these 
many years. From a gell I suffered in my inside. But lor! I 
was born to trouble, baptized in a bucket, and taken with collects 
at a week old. And how did you say Mrs. Cotton of the lodge 
might be, miss, as I hear is but poorly too?” 

Ruth replied that she was better. 

“She’s no size to keep her in ’ealth,” said Mrs. Eccles, “ and so 
bent as she does grow to be sure. Eh, dear, but it’s a good thing 
to be tall. I always think little folks they’re like them little 
watches, they’ve no room for their insides. And I wonder now” 
—Mrs. Eccles was coming to the point that had made her entrap 
Ruth on her way past—-“ I wonder now——” 

Ruth did not help her. She knew too well the universal desire 
for knowledge of good and evil peculiar to her sex, to doubt for a 
moment that Mrs. Eccles had begged her to “step in” only to 
obtain some piece of information, about which her curiosity had 
been aroused. 

“T wonder, now, if Cotton at the lodge has heard anything of 
the poachers again this year, round Arleigh way ?” 

“ Not that I_know of,” said Ruth, surprised at the simplicity of 
the question. 
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“Dear sakes! and to think of ’em at Vandon last night, and 
Mr. Dare and the keepers out all night after ’em.” 

Ruth was interested in spite of herself. 

“ And the doctor sent for in the middle of the night,” continued 
Mrs. Eccles, covertly’eyeing Ruth. “ Poor young gentleman! For 
all his forrin ways, there’s a many in Vandon as sets store by him.” 

“T don’t think you need be uneasy about Mr. Dare,” said Ruth 
coldly, conscious that Mrs. Eccles was dying to see her change 
colour. “If anything had happened to him, Mr. Alwynn would have 
heard of it. And now,” rising, “I must be going; andifI were you, 
Mrs. Eccles, I should not listen to all the gossip of the village.” 

“Me listen!” said Mrs. Eccles, much offended. “ Me, as is too 
poorly so much as to put my foot out of the door! But, dear 
heart!” with her usual quickness of vision, “if there isn’t Mr. 
Alwynn and Dr. Brown riding up the street now in Dr. Brown’s 
gig! Well, never! and Mr. Alwynn a-getting out, and a-talking 
as grave as can be to Dr. Brown. Poor Mr. Dare! Poor dear 
young gentleman !” 

Ruth was conscious that she beat rather a hurried retreat from 
Mrs. Eccles’s cottage, and that her voice was not quite so steady as 
usual when she asked the doctor if it were true that Mr. Dare 
had been hurt. 

“ All the village will have it that he is killed; but he is all 
right, I assure you, Miss Deyncourt,” said the kind old doctor, so 
soothingly and reassuringly that Ruth grew pink with annoyance 
at the tone. “Not a scratch. He was out with his keepers last 
night, and they had a brush with poachers ; and Martin, the head 
keeper, was shot in the leg. Bled a good deal, so they sent for 
me; but no danger. I picked up your uncle here on his way to 
see him, and so I gave him a lift there and back. That is all, I 
assure you.” 

And Dr. Brown and Mrs. Eccles, straining over her geraniums, 
both came to the same conclusion, namely, that, as Mrs. Eccles 
elegantly expressed it, “ Miss Ruth wanted Mr. Dare.” 

“ And he'll have her, too, ’'m thinking, one of these days,” 
Mrs. Eccles would remark to the circle of her acquaintance. 

Indeed, the match was discussed on numerous ladders, with 
almost as much interest as the unfailing theme of the damsons 
themselves. 

And Dare rode over to the Rectory as often as he used to do 
before a certain day in August, when he had found Ruth under the 
chestnut tree; the very day before Mrs. Alwynn started on her 
screen, now the completed glory of the drawing-room. 

And was Ruth beginning to like him? 
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As it had not occurred to her to ask herself that question, I 
suppose she was not. 

Dare had grown very quiet and silent of late, and showed a 
growing tendency to dark hats. His refusal had been so un- 
expected, that the blow, when it came, fell with all the more 
crushing force. His self-love and self-esteem had been wounded ; 
but so had something else. Under the velvet corduroy waistcoat, 
which he wore in imitation of Ralph, he had a heart. Whether it 
was one of the very best of its kind or warranted to wear well is 
not for us to judge; but, at any rate, it was large enough to take 
in a very real affection, and to feel a very sharp pang. Dare’s 
manner to Ruth was now as diffident as it had formerly been 
assured. To some minds there is nothing more touching than a 
sudden access of humility on the part of a vain man. 

Whether Ruth’s mind was one of this class or not we do not 
pretend to know. 


Cuarter XIV. 


Ir was Sunday morning at Atherstone. In the dining-room, break- 
fasting alone, for he had come down late, was Sir Charles Danvers. 
His sudden arrival on the previous Saturday was easily accounted 
for. When he had casually walked into the drawing-room late in 
the evening, he had immediately and thoroughly explained the 
reasons of his unexpected arrival. It seemed odd that he should 
have come to Atherstone, in the midland counties, “on his way ” 
between two shooting visits in the north, but so it was. It might 
have been thought that one of his friends would have been willing to 
keep him two days longer, or receive him two days earlier; but no 
doubt every one knows his own affairs best, and Charles might 
certainly, “at his age,” as he was so fond of saying, be expected to 
know his. 

Anyhow, there he was, leaning against the open window, coffee- 
cup in hand, lazily watching the dwindling figures of Ralph and 
Evelyn, with Molly between them, disappearing in the direction of 
Greenacre church hard by. 

The morning mist still lingered on the land, and veiled the 
distance with a tender blue. And up across the silver fields, and 
across the standing armies of the yellowing corn, the sound of church 
bells came from Slumberleigh, beyond the river; bringing back to 
Charles, as to us all, old memories, old hopes, old visions of early 
youth, long cherished, long forgotten. 

The single bell of Greenacre was giving forth a slow, persistent, 
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cracked invitation to true believers, as an appropriate prelude to Mr. 
Smith’s eloquence ; but Charles did not hear its testimony. 

He was listening to the Slumberleigh bells. Was that the first 
chime or the second ? 

Suddenly a thought crossed his mind. Should he go to church ? 

He smiled at the idea. It was a little late to think of that. 
Besides, he had let the others start, and he disliked that refuge of 
mildew and dust, Greenacre. : 

There was Slumberleigh ! 

There went the bells again! 

Slumberleigh! Absurd! Why, he should positively have to run 
to get there before the First Lesson; and that mist meant heat, or 
he was much mistaken. 

Charles contemplated the mist for a few seconds. 

Tang, teng, ting, tong, tung ! 

He certainly always made a point of going to church at his own 
home. A good example is, after all, just as important in one place 
as another. 

Tang, tong, teng, tung, ding! went the bells. 

“Why not run?” suggested an inner voice. ‘“ Put down your 
eup. There! Now! Your hat’s in the hall, with your gloves 
beside it. Never mind about your prayer-book. Dear me! Don’t 
waste time looking for your own stick. Take any. Quick! out 
through the garden gate! No one can see you. The servants have 
all gone to church except the cook, and the kitchen looks out on the 
yew hedge.” 

“ Over the first stile,” said Charles to himself. “Iam out of sight 
of the house now. Let us be thankful for small mercies. I shall do 
it yet. Oh, what a foolI am! I’m worse than Raca, as Molly said. 
I shall be rushing precipitately down a steep place into the sea next. 
Confound this gate! Why can’t people leave them open? At any 
rate, it will remain open now. Iam not going to have my devotions 
curtailed by a gate. I fancied it would be hot, but never anything 
half as hot as this. I hope I sha’n’t meet Brown taking a morning 
stroll, I value Brown ; but I should have to dismiss him if he saw 
me now. I could never meet his eye again. What on earth shall I 
say to Ralph and Evelyn when I get back? What a merciful 
Providence it is that Aunt Mary is at this moment intoning a 
response in the highest church in Scarborough !” 

Ting, ting, ting! 

“Mr. Alwynn is getting on his surplice, is he ? Well, and if he is, 
{ can make a final rush through the corn, can’t I? there’s not a 
creature in sight. The bell’s down? What of that? ‘There is the 
voluntary. Easy over the last fields. There are houses in sight, and 
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there may be wicked Sabbath-breakers looking out of windows. 
Brown’s foal has grown since July. Here we are! I am not the 
only Christian hurrying among the tombs. I shall get in with ‘ the 
wicked man ’ after all.” 

Some people do not look round in church; others do. Mrs. 
Alwynn always did, partly because she wished to see what was 
going on behind her, and partly because, in turning back again, she 
could take a stealthy survey of Mrs. Thursby’s bonnet, in which she 
always felt a burning interest, which she would not for worlds have 
allowed that lady to suspect. 

If the turning round had been all, it would have mattered little ; 
but Mrs. Alwynn suffered so intensely from keeping silence, that she 
was obliged to relieve herself at intervals by short whispered 
comments to Ruth. 

On this particular morning it seemed as if the comments would 
never end. 

“T am so glad we asked Mr. Dare into our pew, Ruth. The 
Thursbys are full. That’s Mrs. Thursby’s sister in the red bonnet.” 

Ruth made no reply. She was following the responses in the 
psalms with a marked attention, purposely marked to check conversa- 
tion, and sufficient to have daunted anybody but her aunt. 

Mrs. Alwynn took a spasmodic interest in the psalm, but it did not 
last. 

“Only two basses in the choir, and the new Te Deum, Ruth. 
How vexed Mr. Alwynn will be!” 

No response from Ruth. Mrs. Alwynn took another turn at her 
prayer-book, and then at the congregation. 

“<T am become as it were a monster unto * Ruth! Ruth!” 

Ruth at last turned her head a quarter of an inch. 

“Sir Charles Danvers is sitting in the free seats by the font.” 

Ruth nailed her eyes to her book, and would vouchsafe no further 
sign of attention during the rest of the service ; and Dare, on the other 
side, anxious to copy Ruth in everything, being equally obdurate, 
Mrs. Alwynn had no resource left but to follow the service half aloud 
to herself, at the times when the congregation were not supposed to 
join in, putting great emphasis on certain words which she felt 
applicable to herself, in a manner that effectually prevented any one 
near her from attending to the service at all. 

It was with a sudden pang that Dare, following Ruth out into the 
sunshine after service, perceived for the first time Charles, standing, 
tall and distinguished-looking, beside the rather insignificant heir of 
all the Thursbys, who regarded him with the mixed admiration and 
ghawing envy of a very young man for a man no longer young. 

And then—Charles never quite knew how it happened, but with 
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the full intention of walking back to the Rectory with the Alwynns, 
and staying to luncheon, he actually found himself in Ruth’s very 
presence accepting a cordial invitation to luncheon at Slumberleigh 
Hall. For the first time during the last ten years he had done a thing 
he had no intention of doing. A temporary long-lost feeling of shyness 
had seized upon him as he saw Ruth coming out, tall and pale and grace- 
ful, from the shadow of the church porch into the blaze of the mid- 
day sunshine. He had not calculated either for that sudden discon- 
certing leap of the heart as her eyes met his. He had an idiotic 
feeling that she must be aware that he had run most of the way to 
church, and that he had contemplated the burnished circles of her 
back hair for two hours, without a glance at the fashionably scraped- 
up head-dress of Mabel Thursby, with its hogged mane of little wire 
curls in the nape of the neck. He felt he still looked hot and dusty, 
though he had imagined he was quite cool the moment before. To 
his own astonishment, he actually found his self-possession leaving 
him ; and though its desertion proved only momentary, in that moment 
he found himself walking away with the Thursbys in the direction of the 
Hall. He was provoked, angry with himself, with the Thursbys, and, 
most of all, with Mr. Alwynn, who had come up a second later, and 
asked him to luncheon as a matter of course, also Dare, who accepted 
with evident gratitude. Charles felt that he had not gone stceple- 
chasing over the country only to talk to Mrs. Thursby, and to see 
Ruth stroll away over the fields with Dare towards the Rectory. 

However, he made himself extremely agreeable, which was with 
him more a matter of habit than those who occasionally profited by it 
would have cared to know. He asked young Thursby his opinion on 
EC. cartridges; he condoled with Mrs. Thursby on the loss of her 
last butler, and recounted some alarming anecdotes of his own French 
cook. He admired a pallid water-colour drawing of Venice, in an 
enormous frame on an enormous easel, which he rightly supposed to be 
the manual labour of Mabel Thursby. 

When he rose to take his leave, young Thursby, intensely flattered 
by having been asked for that opinion on cartridges by so renowned 
a shot as Charles, offered to walk part of the way back with him. 

“T am afraid I am not going home yet,” said Charles lightly. 
“Duty points in the opposite direction. I have to call at the 
Rectory. I want Mr. Alwynn’s opinion on a point of clerical 
etiquette, which is setting my young spiritual shepherd at Stoke 
Moreton against his principal sheep, namely myself.” 

And Charles took his departure, leaving golden opinions behind 
him, and a determination to invite him once more to shoot, in spite 
of his many courteous refusals of the last few years. 

Mrs. Alwynn always took a nap after luncheon, in her smart 
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Sunday gown, among the mustard-coloured cushions of her high-art 
sofa. Mr. Alwynn,also, was aptat the same time to sink into a subdued, 
almost apologetic doze, in the old arm-chair which alone had resisted 
the march of discomfort and so called “ taste” which had invaded the 
rest of the little drawing-room of Slumberleigh Rectory. Ruth was 
sitting with her dark head leant against the open window-frame. 
Dare had not stayed after luncheon, being at times nervously afraid 
of giving her too much of his society, and she was at liberty to read 
over again, if she chose, the solitary letter which the Sunday post had 
brought her. But she did not do so; she was thinking. 

And so her sister Anna was actually returning to England at last! 
She and her husband had taken a house in Rome, and had arranged 
that Ruth should join them in London in November, and go abroad 
with them after Christmas for the remainder of the winter. She had 
pleasant recollections of previous winters in Rome, or on the Riviera 
with her grandmother, and she was surprised that she did not feel 
more interested in the prospect. She supposed she would like it 
when the time came, but she seemed to care very little about it at 
the present moment. It had become very natural to live at Slumber- 
leigh, and although there were drawbacks—here she glanced involun- 
tarily at her aunt, who was making her slumbers vocal by a running 
commentary on them through her nose—still she would be sorry 
to go. Mr. Alwynn gave the ghost of a miniature snore, and, opening 
his eyes, found Ruth’s bent affectionately upon him. Her mind went 
back to another point in Anna’s letter. After dilating on the extreme 
admiration and regard entertained for herself by her husband, his 
readiness with shawls, etc., she went on to ask whether Ruth had 
heard any news of Raymond. 

Ruth sighed. Would there ever be any news of Raymond?’ The 
old nurse at Arleigh always asked the same question. ‘“ Any news of 
Master Raymond?” It was with a tired ache of the heart that Ruth 
heard that question, and always gave the same answer. Once she 
had heard from him since Lady Deyncourt’s death, after she had 
written to tell him, as gently as she could, that she and Anna had 
inherited all their grandmother had to leave. A couple of months 
later she had received a hurried note in reply, inveighing against 
Lady Deyncourt’s injustice, saying (as usual) that he was hard up for 
money, and that, when he knew where it might safely be sent, he 
should expect her and her sister to make up to him for his dis- 
appointment. And since then, since April—not a word. June, 
July, August, September. Four months and no sign. When he 
was in want of money his letters heretofore had made but little 
delay. Had he fallen ill, and died out there, or met his death 
suddenly perhaps in some wild adventure under an assumed name ? 
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Her lips tightened, and her white brows contracted over her absent 
eyes. It was an old anxiety, but none the less wearing because it 
was old. Ruth put it wearily from her, and took up the first book 
which came to her hand, to distract her attention. 

It was a manual out of which Mrs. Alwynn had been reading 
extracts to her in the morning, while Ruth had been engaged in 
preparing herself to teach in the Sunday school. She wondered 
vaguely how pleasure could be derived, even by the most religious 
persons, from seeing favourite texts twined in and out among forget- 
me-nots, or falling aslant in old English letters off bunches of 
violets; but she was old enough and wise enough to know that one 
man’s religion is another man’s occasion of stumbling. Books are 
made to fit all minds, and small minds lose themselves in large- 
minded books. The thousands in which these little manuals are 
sold, and the confidence with which their readers recommend them 
to others, indicates the calibre of the average mind, and shows that 
they meet a want possibly “not known before,” but which they 
alone, with their little gilt edges, can adequately fill. Ruth was 
gazing in absent wonder at the volume which supplied all her aunt’s 
spiritual needs, when she heard the wire of the front door bell squeak 
faintly. It was a stiff-necked and obdurate bell, which for several 
years Mr. Alwynn had determined to see about. 

A few moments later, James, the new and inexperienced footman, 
opened the door about half a foot, put in his head, murmured some- 
think inaudible, and withdrew it again. 

A tall figure appeared in the doorway, and advanced to meet her, 
then stopped midway. Ruth rose hastily, and stood where she had 
risen, her eyes glancing first at Mr. and then at Mrs. Alwynn. 

The alien presence of a visitor had not disturbed them. Mrs. 
Alwynn, her head well forward, and a succession of chins undu- 
lating in perfect repose upon her chest, was sleeping as a stout 
person only can—all over. Mr. Alwynn, opposite, his thin hands 
clasped listlessly over his knee, was as unconscious of the two pairs 
of eyes fixed upon him as Nelson himself, laid out in Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Charles’s eyes, twinkling with suppressed amusement, met Ruth’s. 
He shook his head energetically, as she made a slight movement as 
if to wake them, and stepping forward, pointed with his hat towards 
the open window, which reached to the ground. Ruth understood, 
but she hesitated. At this moment Mrs. Alwynn began a variation 
on the simple theme in which she had been indulging and in so 
much higher a key, that all hesitation vanished. She stepped hastily 
out through the window, and Charles followed. They stood together 
for a moment in the blazing sunshine, both too much amused to speak. 
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“You are bareheaded,” he said suddenly ; “is there any ”—looking 
round—* any shade we could take refuge under ? ” 

Ruth led the way round the yew hedge to the horse chestnut ; 
that horse chestnut under which Dare had once lost his self-esteem. 

“T am afraid,” said Charles, “ I arrived at an inopportune moment. 
As I was lunching with the Thursbys, I came up in the hope of 
finding Mr. Alwynn, whom I wanted to consult about a small matter 
in my own parish.” 

Charles was quite pleased with this sentence, when he had airily 
given it out. It had a true ring about it he fancied, which he 
remembered with gratitude was more than the door bell had. 
Peace be with that door bell, and with the engaging youth who 
answered it. 

“T wish you had let me wake Mr. Alwynn,” said Ruth. “He 
will sleep on now till the bells begin.” 

“On no account. I should have been shocked if you had disturbed 
him. I assure you I can easily wait until he naturally wakes up ; that 
is,” with a glance at the book in her hand, “if I am not disturbing 
you—if you are not engaged in improving yourself at this moment.” 

“No. I have improved myself for the day, thanks. I can safely 
afford to relax a little now.” 

“So can I. I resemble Lady Mary inthat. On Sunday mornings 
she reflects on her own shortcomings; on Sunday afternoons she 
finds an innocent relaxation in pointing out mine.” 

“Where is Lady Mary now?” 

“T should say she was in her Bath chair on the Scarborough sands 
at this moment.” 

“‘T like her,” said Ruth with decision. 

“Tastes differ. Some people feel drawn towards wet blankets, 
and others have a leaning towards pokers. Do you know why you 
like her ?” 

“T never thought about it, but I suppose it was because she 
seemed to like me.” 

“Exactly. You admired her good taste. A very natural vanity, 
most pardonable in the young, was gratified at seeing marks of favour 
so well bestowed.” 

“TJ dare say you are right. At any rate, you seem so familiar 
with the workings of vanity in the human breast that it would be a 
pity to contradict you.” 

“ By the way,” said Charles, speaking in the way people do who 
have nothing to say, and are trying to hit on any subject of conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ have you heard any more of your tramp? There was no news 
of him when I left. I asked the Slumberleigh policeman about him 
again on my way to the station.” 
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“T have heard no more of him, though I keep his memory green. 
I have not forgotten the fright he gave me. I had always imagined 
I was rather a self-possessed person till that day.” 

“T am a coward myself when I am frightened,” said Charles con- 
solingly, “though at other times as bold as a lion.” 

They were both sitting under the flickering shadow of the already 
yellowing horse chestnut tree, the first of all the trees to set the 
gorgeous autumn fashions. But as yet it was paling only at the 
edges of its slender fans. The air was sweet and soft, with a voice- 
less whisper of melancholy in it, as if the summer knew, for all her 
smiles, her hour had well-nigh come. 

The Rectory cows, the mottled one, and the red one, and the big 
white one that was always milked first, came slowly past on their 
way to the pond, blinking their white eye-lashes leisurely at Charles 
and Ruth. 

“Tt is almost as hot as that Sunday in July when we walked 
over from Atherstone. Do you remember?” said Charles suddenly. 

“Yes,” 

She knew he was thinking of their last conversation, and she felt 
a momentary surprise that he had remembered it. 

“We never finished that conversation,” he said, after a pause. 

“No; but then, conversations never are finished, are they? They 
always seem to break off just when they are coming to the beginning. 
A bell rings, or there is an interruption, or one is told it is bedtime.” 

“ Or fools rush in with their word where you and I should fear to 
tread, and spoil everything.” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ And have you been holding the wool and tying up the flowers, 
as you so graphically described, ever since you left Atherstone in 
July?” 

“T hope I have; I have tried.” 

“T am sure of that,” he said with sudden earnestness ; then added 
more slowly, “I have not wound any wool; I have only enjoyed 
myself.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Ruth, turning her clear frank gaze upon him, 
“that may have been the harder work of the two; it sometimes is.” 

His light restless eyes, with the searching look in them which she 
had seen before, met hers, and then wandered away again to the level 
meadows, and the woods, and the faint sky. 

“T think it was,” he said at last; and both were silent. He 
reflected that his conversations with Ruth had a way of beginning in 
fun, becoming more serious, and ending in silence. 

The bells rang out suddenly. 

Charles thought they were full early. 
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“Mr. Alwynn will wake up now,” said Ruth, “I will tell him you 
are here.” 

But before she had time to do more than rise from her chair, Mr. 
Alwynn came slowly round the yew hedge, and stopped suddenly in 
front of the chestnut tree, amazed at what he saw beneath it. His 
mild eyes gazed blankly at Charles through his spectacles, gathering 
a pained expression as they peered over the top of them, which did 
not lessen when they fell on Ruth. 

Charles explained in a few words the purport of his visit, which 
had already explained itself quite sufficiently to Mr. Alwynn; and 
mentioning that he had waited in the hope of presently finding Mr. 
Alwynn “ disengaged” (at this Mr. Alwynn blushed a little), asked 
leave to walk as far as the church with him to consult him ona small 
matter, etc., etc. It was a neat sentence, but it did not sound quite 
so well the third time. It had lost by the heathenish and vain 
repetitions to which it had been subjected. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Alwynn, mollified but still dis- 
composed. ‘ You should have waked me, Ruth,” turning reproach- 
fully to his niece, whose conduct had never in his eyes fallen short of 
perfection till this moment. ‘‘ Little nap after luncheon. Hardly 
asleep. You should have waked me.” 

“There was Aunt Fanny,” said Ruth, feeling as if she had com- 
mitted some grave sin. 

“Ah-h!” said Mr. Alwynn, as if her reason were a weighty one, 
his memory possibly recalling the orchestral flourish which as a rule 
heralded his wife’s return to consciousness. “ True, true, my dear. 
I must be going,” as the chime ceased. ‘“ Are you coming to church 
this afternoon ?” 

Ruth replied that she was not; and Mr. Alwynn and Charles 
departed together, Charles ruefully remembering that he had still to 
ask advice on a subject the triviality of which would hardly allow of 
two opinions. 

Ruth watched them walk away together, and then went back 
noiselessly into the drawing-room. 

Mrs, Alwynn was sitting bolt upright, her feet upon the floor, her 
gown upon the sofa. Her astonished eyes were fixed upon the 
dwindling figures of Mr. Alwynn and Charles. 

“* Goodness, Ruth!” she exclaimed, “‘ who is that white waistcoat 
walking with your uncle ?” 

Ruth explained. 

“Dear me! And as likely as not he came to see the new screen. 
I know Mrs. Thursby tells everybody about it. And his own house 
so full of beautiful things too. Was ever anything so annoying! 
We should have had so much in common, for I hear his taste is 
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quite—well, really quite out of the way. How contrary things are, 
Ruth! You awake, and me asleep, when it might just as well have 
been the other way. But it is Sunday, my dear, so we must not 
complain. And now, as we have missed church, I will lie down again, 
and you shall read me that nice sermon, which I always like to hear 


when I can’t go to church, the one in the green book, about Nabob’s 
vineyard.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Great philosophers and profound metaphysicians should by rights 
have lived at Slumberleigh. Those whose lines have fallen to them 
“ten miles from a lemon,” have time to think, if so inclined. 

Only elementary natures complain of their surroundings; and 
though at first Ruth had been impatient and depressed, after a time 
she found that, better than to live in an atmosphere of thought, was 
to be thrown entirely on her own resources, and to do her thinking 
for herself. 

Some minds, of course, sink into inanition if an outward supply of 
nutriment is withheld. Others get up and begin to forage for them- 
selves. Happy are these—when the transition period is over—when, 
after a time, the first and worst mistakes have been made and 
suffered for, and the only teaching that profits anything at all, the 
bitter teaching of experience, has been laid to heart. 

Such a nature was Ruth’s, upright, self-reliant, without the 
impetuosity and impulsiveness that so often accompanies an inde- 
pendent nature, but accustomed to look at everything through her 
own eyes, and to think, but not till now to act for herself. 

She had been brought up by her grandmother to believe that 
before all things noblesse oblige ; to despise a dishonourable action, to 
have her feelings entirely under control, to be intimate with few, to 
be courteous to all. But to help others, to give up anything for 
them, to love an unfashionable or middle-class neighbour, or to feel 
a personal interest in religion, except as a subject of conversation, 
had never found a place in Lady Deyncourt’s code, or consequently 
in Ruth’s, though, as was natural with a generous nature, the girl 
did many little kindnesses to those about her, and was personally 
unselfish, as those who live with self-centred people are bound to be 
if there is to be any semblance of peace in the house. 

But now, new thoughts were stirring within her, were leavening 
her whole mind. All through these monotonous months she had 
watched the quiet routine of patient effort that went to make up the 
sum of Mr. Alwynn’s life. He wasashy man. He seldom spoke of 
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religion out of the pulpit, but all through these long months he 
preached it without words to Ruth, as she had never heard it preached 
before, by 


“The best portion of a good man’s life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


It was the first time that she had come into close contact with a life 
spent for others, and its beauty appealed to her with a new force, and 
gradually but surely changed the current of her thoughts, until, as 
“we needs must love the highest when we see it,” she unconsciously 
fell in love with self-sacrifice. 

The opinions of most young persons, however loudly and 
injudiciously proclaimed, rarely do the possessors much harm, 
because they are not as a rule acted upon ; but with some few people 
a change of views means a change of life. Ruth was on the edge of 
a greater change than she knew. 

At first she had often regretted the chapter of her life that had 
been closed by Lady Deyncourt’s death. Now, she felt she could not 
go back to it, and find it all-sufficient as of old. It would need an 
added element, without which she began to see that any sort or 
condition of life is but a stony, dusty concern after all—an element 
which made even Mr. Alwynn’s colourless existence a contented and 
happy one. 

Ruth had been telling him one day, as they were walking together, 


- of her sister’s plans for the winter, and that she was sorry to think 


her time at Slumberleigh was drawing to a close. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “in spite of all you say, my dear, it has 
been very dull for you here. No little gaieties or enjoyments such as 
it is right young people should have. I wish we had had a picnic, 
or a garden-party, or something. Mabel Thursby cannot be happy 
without these things, and it is natural at your age that you should 
wish for them. Your aunt and I lead very quict lives. It suits us, 
but it is different for young people.” 

“ Does it suit you?” asked Ruth with sudden earnestness. ‘“ Do 
you really like it, or do you sometimes get tired of it ?” 

Mr. Alwynn looked a little alarmed and disconcerted. He never 
cared to talk about himself. 

“T used to get tired,” he said at last, with reluctance, “ when I was 
younger. There were times when I foolishly expected more from 
life than—than, in fact, I quite got, my dear ; and the result was, I 
fear I had a very discontented spirit—an unthankful, discontented 
spirit,” he repeated with sad retrospection. 

Something in his tone touched Ruth to the quick. 
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“ And now ?” 

“T am content now.” 

“Uncle John, tell me. How did you grow to feel content?” 

He saw there were tears in her eyes. 

“Tt took along time,” hesaid, “ Anything that is worth knowing, 
Ruth, takes a long time to learn. I think I found in the end, my 
dear, that the only way was to put my whole heart into what I was 
doing” (Mr. Alwynn’s voice was simple and earnest, as if he were 
imparting to Ruth a great discovery). “I had tried before, from 
time to time, of course, but never quite as hard as I might have done. 
That was where I failed. When I put myself on one side, and really 
settled down to do what I could for others, life became much simpler 
and happier.” 

He turned his grave, patient eyes to Ruth’s again. Was some- 
thing troubling her ? 

“T have often thought since then,” he went on, speaking more to 
himself than to her, “that we should consider well what we are 
keeping back our strength for, if we find ourselves refusing to put the 
whole of it into our work. When at last one does start, one feels it 
is such a pity one did not do it earlier in life. When I look at all 
the young faces growing up around me, I often hope, Ruth, they 
won’t waste as much time as I did.” 

How simple it seemed while she listened to him; how easy, how 
natural, this life for others ! 

She could not answer. One sentence of Mr. Alwynn’s was 
knocking at the door of her heart for admission ; was drowning with 
its loud beating the sound of all the rest— 

“ We should consider well what we are keeping back our strength 
for, if we refuse to put the whole of it into owr work.” 

She and Mr. Alwynn walked on in silence; and after a time, 
always afraid of speaking much on the subject that was first in his 
own mind, he began to talk again on trivial matters, to tell her how 
he had met Dare that morning, and had promised on her behalf that 
she would sing at a little local concert which the Vandon school- 
master was getting up that week to defray the annual expense of 
the Vandon cricket club, and in which Dare was taking a vivid 
interest. 

“You won’t mind singing, will you, Ruth?” asked Mr. Alwynn, 
wishing she would show a little more interest in Dare and his 
concert. 

“Qh no, of course not,” rather hurriedly. “TI should be glad to 
help in any way.” 

“And I thought, my dear, as it would be getting late, we had 
better accept his offer of staying the night at Vandon.” 
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Ruth assented, but so absently that Mr. Alwynn dropped the 
subject with a sigh, and walked on, revolving weighty matters in his 
mind. They had left the woods now, and were crossing the field 
where, two months ago, the school-feast had been held. Mr. Alwynn 
made some slight allusion to it,and thencoughed. Ruth’s attention, 
which had been distracted, came back in a moment. She knew her 
uncle had something which he did not like, something which yet he 
felt it his duty to say, when he gave that particular cough. 

“That was when you were staying with the Danvers, wasn’t it, 
Ruth?” in a would-be casual, disengaged tone. 

«Yes; I came over from Atherstone with Molly Danvers.” 

“T remember,” said Mr. Alwynn, looking extremely uncomfort- 
able; “ and—if I am not mistaken—ahem! Sir Charles Danvers was 
staying there at the same time?” 

“ Certainly he was.” 

“Yes, and I dare say, Ruth—I am not finding fault, far from it— 
I dare say he made himself very agreeable for the time being ? ” 

“T don’t think he made himself so. I should have said he was 
naturally so, without any effort, just as some people are naturally the 
reverse.” 

“Indeed! Well, I have always heard he was most agreeable; but 
I am afraid—I think perhaps it is just as well you should know— 
forewarned is forearmed, you know—that, in fact, he says a great 
deal more than he means sometimes.” 

“Does he? I dare say he does.” 

“He has a habit of appearing to take a great interest in people, 
which I am afraid means very little. I dare say he is not fully aware 
of it, or I am sure he would struggle against it, and we must not 
judge him ; but still, his manner does a great deal of harm. It is 
peculiarly open to misconstruction. For instance,” continued Mr. 
Alwynn, making a rush as his courage began to fail him, “it struck 
me, Ruth, the other day—Sunday, was it? Yes, I think it was 
Sunday—that really he had not much to ask me about his weekday 
services. I—ahem! I thought he need not have called.” 

“T dare say not.” 

“ But now, that is just the kind of thing he does—calls, and, er— 
under chestnut-trees, and that sort of thing—and how are young 
people to know unless their elders teil them that it is only his way, 
and that he has done just the same ever so often before ?” 

“ And will again,” said Ruth, trying to keep down a smile. “Is 
it true (Mabel is full of it) that he is engaged, or on the point of 
being so, to one of Lord Hope-Acton’s daughters ?” 

“People are always saying he is engaged, to first one person and 
then another,” said Mr. Alwynn, breathing more freely now that his 
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duty was discharged. ‘It often grieves me that your aunt mentions 
his engagement so confidently to friends, because it gives people the 
impression that we know, and we really don’t. He is a great deal 
talked about, because he is such a conspicuous man in the county, on 
account of his wealth and his place, and the odd things he says and 
does. There is something about him that is different from other 
people. Iam sureI don’t know why it is, but I like him very 
much myself. I have known him do such kind things. Dear me! 
What a pleasant week I had at Stoke Moreton last year. It is 
beautiful, Ruth; and the collection of old papers and manuscripts 
unique! Your aunt was in Devonshire with friends at the time. I 
wish he would ask me again this autumn, to see those charters of 
Edward LYV.’s reign that have been found in the secret drawer of an 
old cabinet. I hear they are quite small, and have green seals. I 
wish I had thought of asking him about them on Sunday. If they 
are really small—but it was only Archdeacon Eldon who told me 
about them, and he never sees anything any particular size—if they 
should happen to be really small——” And Mr. Alwynn turned 
eagerly to the all-engrossing subject of the Stoke Moreton charters, 
which furnished him with conversation till they reached home. 

“We should consider well what we are keeping back our strength 
Jor, if we refuse to put the whole of it into our work.” 

All through the afternoon and the quiet monotonous evening, these 
words followed Ruth. She read them between the lines of the book 
she took up. She stitched them into her sewing. They went up- 
stairs with her at night, they followed her into her room, and would 
not be denied. When she had sent away her maid, she sat down by 
the window, and, with the full harvest moon for company, faced them 
and asked them what they meant. But they only repeated themselves 
over and over again. What had they todo with her? Her mind 
tried to grapple with them in vain. As often as she came to close 
quarters with them they eluded her and disappeared, only to return 
with the old formula. 

Her thoughts drifted away at last to what Mr. Alwynn had said of 
Charles, and all the disagreeable things which Mabel had come up on 
Monday morning, with a bunch of late roses, on purpose to tell her 
respecting him. She had taken Mabel’s information at its true worth, 
which I fear was but small; but she felt annoyed that both Mabel 
and Mr. Alwynn should have thought it necessary to warn her. As 
if, she said to herself, she had not known! Really, she had not 
been born and bred in Slumberleigh, nor had she lived there all her 
life. She had met men of that kind before. She always liked them. 
Charles especially amused her, and she could see that she amused him ; 


and, now she came to think of it, she supposed he had paid her a good 
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deal of attention at Atherstone, and perhaps he had not come over to 
Slumberleigh expressly to see Mr. Alwynn. It was as natural to men 
like Charles to be always interested in some one, as it would be un- 
natural in others ever to be so, except as the result of long forethought, 
and with a wedding ring and a set of bridesmaids well in view. But 
to attach any importance to the fact that Charles liked to talk to her 
would have been absurd. With another man it might have meant 
much; but she had heard of Charles and his misdoings long before 
she had met him, and knew what to expect. Lord Breakwater’s 
sister had confided to her many things respecting him, and had 
wept bitter tears on her shoulder, when he suddenly went off to shoot 
grizzlies in the Rocky Mountains. 

“He has not sufficient vanity to know that he is exceedingly 
popular,” said Ruth to herself. “I should think there are few 
men, handicapped as he is, who have been liked more entirely for 
themselves, and less for their belongings; but all the time he 
probably imagines people admire his name, or his place, or his income, 
and not himself, and consequently he does not care much what he 
says or does. I am certain he does not mean todo any harm. His 
manner never deceived me for a moment. I can’t see why it should 
others ; but from all accounts he seems to be frequently misunderstood. 
That is just the right word for him. He is misunderstood. At any 
rate I never misunderstood him. That Sunday call might have made 
me suspicious of any ordinary mortal ; but I knew no common rule 
could apply to such an exception as he is. I only wonder, when he 
really does find himself in earnest, how he is to convey his meaning 
to the future Lady Danvers. What words would be strong enough ; 
what ink would be black enough to carry conviction to her mind?” 

She smiled at the thought, and, as she smiled, another face rose 
suddenly before her—Dare’s pale and serious, as it had been of late, 
with the wistful anxious eyes. He, at least, had meant a great deal, 
she thought with remorse. He had been in earnest, sufficiently in 
earnest to make himself very unhappy, and on her account. 

Ruth had known for some time that Dare loved her; but to- 
night that simple unobtrusive fact suddenly took larger proportions, 
came boldly out of the shadow, and looked her in the face. 

He loved her. Well, what then ? 

She turned giddy, and leaned her head against the open shutter. 

In the silence the words that had haunted her all the afternoon 
came back ; not loud as heretofore, but in a whisper, speaking to her 
heart, which had begun to beat fast and loud. 

“ We should consider well what we are keeping back our strength 
for, if we refuse to put the whole of it into our work.” 

What work was there for her to do? 
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The giddiness and the whirl in her mind died down suddenly, like a 
great gust on the surface of a lake, and left it still and clear and cold. 

The misery of the world and the inability to meet it had so often 
confused and weighed her down, that she had come back humbly of 
late to the only possibility with which it was in her power to deal, 
come back to the well-worn groove of earnest determination to do as 
much as in her lay, close at hand, when she could find a field to 
labour in. And now she suddenly saw, or thought she saw, that she 
had found it. She had been very anxious as to whether Dare would 
do his duty, but till this moment it had never struck her that it might 
be her duty to help him. 

She liked him ; and he was poor—too poor to do much for the people 
who were dependent on him, the poor struggling people of Vandon. 
Their sullen, miserable faces rose up before her, and their crazy 
houses. Fever had broken out again in the cottages by the river. 
He needed help and encouragement, for he had a difficult time before 
him. And she had these to give, and money too. Could she do 
better with them ? She knew Mr. Alwynn wished it. And as to 
herself? Was she never going to put self on one side? She had 
never liked any one very much—at least, not in that way—but she 
liked him. 

The words came like a loud voice in the silence. She liked him. 
Well, what then ? 

She shut her eyes, but she only shut out the moon’s pale photo- 
graphs of the fields and woods. She could not shut out these stern 
besieging thoughts. 

What was she holding back for? For some possible ideal romantic 
future; for the prince of a fairy story? No? Well, then, for 
what ? 

The moon went behind a cloud, and took all her photographs with 
her. The night had turned very cold. 

*‘ To-morrow,” said Ruth to herself, rising slowly ; “‘ I am too tired 
to think now. To-morrow!” 

And as she spoke the faint chime of the clock upon her table 
warned her that already it was to-morrow. 


And soon, in a moment, as it seemed to her, before she had had 
time to think, it was again to-morrow, a wet, dim to-morrow, and 
she was at Vandon, running up the wide stone steps in the starlight, 
under Dare’s protecting umbrella, and allowing him to take her wraps 
from her before the hall fire. 

The concert had gone off well. Ruth was pleased, Mr. Alwynn was 
pleased. Dare was in a state of repressed excitement, now flying 
into the drawing-room to see if there were a good fire, as it was a 
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chilly evening; now rushing thence to the dining-room to satisfy 
himself that all the immense and elaborate preparations which he 
had enjoined on the cook had been made. Then, Ruth must be shown 
to her room. Who was to doit? He flew to find the housekeeper, 
and after repeated injunctions to the housemaid, whom he met in the 
passage, not to forget the hot water, took Mr. Alwynn off to his 
apartment. 

The concert had begun, as concerts always seem to do, at the exact 
time at which it is usual to dine, so that it was late before the 
principal performers and Mr. Alwynn reached Vandon. It was later 
still before supper came, but when it came it was splendid. Dare 
looked with anxious satisfaction over a soup tureen at the various 
spiced and glazed forms of indigestion, sufficient for a dozen people, 
which covered the table. It grieved him that Ruth, confronted by a 
spreading ham, and Mr. Alwynn, half hidden by a boulder of turkey, 
should have such moderate appetites. But at least she was there, 
under his roof, at his table. It was not surprising that he could eat 
nothing himself. 

After supper, Mr. Alwynn, who combined the wisdom of the 
worldly serpent with the harmlessness of the clerical dove, fell—not 
too suddenly—asleep by the fire in the drawing-room, and Ruth and 
Dare went into the hall, where the piano was. Dare opened it and 
struck a few minor chords. Ruth sat down in a great carved arm- 
chair beside the fire. 

The hall was only lighted by a few tall lamps high on pedestals 
against the walls, which threw great profiles of the various busts 
upon the dim bas-reliefs of twining scroll-work ; and Dare, with his 
eyes fixed on Ruth, began to play. 

There is in some music a strange appeal beyond the reach of words. 
Those mysterious sharps and flats, and major and minor chords, are an 
alphabet that in some occult combinations forms another higher 
language than that of speech, a language which, as we listen, thrills 
us to the heart. 

It was an old piano, with an impediment in its speech, out of the 
yellow notes of which Ruth could have made nothing ; but in Dare’s 
hands it spoke for him as he never could have spoken for himself. 

His eyes never left her. He feared to look away, lest he should 
find the presence of that quiet graceful figure by his fireside had 
been a dream, and that he was alone again with the dim lamps, alone 
with Dante, and Cicero, and Seneca. 

The firelight dwelt ruddily upon her grave, clear-cut face and level 
brows, and upon the folds of her white gown. It touched the slender 
hands clasped lightly together on her knee, and drew sudden sparks 
and gleams out of the diamond pin at her throat. 
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His hands trembled on the keys, and as he looked his heart beat 
high and higher, loud and louder, till it drowned the rhythm of the 
music. And as he looked, her calm eyes met his. 

In another moment he was on his knees beside her, her hands 
caught in his trembling clasp, and his head pressed down upon 
them. 

“I know,” he gasped, “it is no good. You have told me so once. 
You will tell me soagain. I amnot good enough. I am not worthy. 
But I love you; I love you!” 

In moments of real feeling the old words hold their own against all 
modern new-comers. Dare repeated them over and over again in a 
paroxysm of overwhelming emotion which shook him from head to foot. 

Something in his boyish attitude and in his entire loss of self- 
control touched Ruth strangely. She knew he was five or six years 
her senior, but at the moment she felt as if she were much older than 
he, and a sudden vague wish passed through her mind that he had 
been nearer her in age; not quite so young. 

“Well?” she said gently; and he felt her cool, passive hands 
tremble a little in his. Something in the tone of her voice made him 
raise his head, and meet her eyes looking down at him, earnestly, and 
with a great kindness in them. 

A sudden eager light leapt into his face. 

“ Will you?” he whispered breathlessly, his hands tightening their 
hold of hers. ‘ Will you?” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which the whole world seemed to 
stand quite still and wait for her answer. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “I will.” 


“T am glad I did it,” she said to herself half an hour later, as she 
leaned her tired head against the carved oak chimney-piece in her 
bedroom, and absently traced with her finger the Latin inscription 
over the fireplace. “TI like him very much. I am glad I did it.” 


Cuapter XVI. 


For many years nothing had given Mr. Alwynn such heartfelt 
pleasure as the news Ruth had to tell him, as he drove her back next 
morning to Slumberleigh, behind Mrs. Alwynn’s long-tailed ponies. 

It was a still September morning, with a faint pearl sky and half- 
veiled silver sun. Pale gleams of sunshine wandered across the 
busy harvest fields, and burnished the steel of the river. 

Decisions of any kind rarely look their best after a sleepless 
night; but as Ruth saw the expression of happiness and relief that 
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came into her uncle’s face, when she told him what had happened, 
she felt again that she was glad—very glad. 

“Qh, my dear! my dear!”—Mr. Alwynn was driving the ponies 
first against the bank, and then into the opposite ditch—‘ how glad 
I am; how thankful! I had almost hoped, certainly; I wished so 
much to think it possible; but then, one can never tell. Poor 
Dare! poor fellow! I used to be so sorry for him. And how much 
you will be able to do at Vandon among the people. It will be a 
different place. And it is such a relief to think that the poor old 
house will be looked after. It went to my heart to see the way it 
had been neglected. I ventured this morning, as I was down early, 
to move some of that dear old Worcester further back into the 
cabinet. They really were so near the edge, I could not bear to see 
them; and I found a Sevres saucer, my dear, in the library, that 
belonged to one of those beautiful cups in the drawing-room. I 
hope it was not very wrong, but I had to put it among its relations. 
It was sitting with a Delf mug on it, poor thing. Dear me! I 
little thought then— Really, I have never been so glad about 
anything before.” 

After a little more conversation, and after Mr. Alwynn had been 
persuaded to give the reins to his niece, who was far more composed 
than himself, his mind reverted to his wife. 

“T think, my dear, until your engagement is more settled, till I 
have had a talk with Dare on the subject (which will be necessary 
before you write to your Uncle Francis), it would be as weil not to 
refer to it before—in fact, not to mention it to Mrs. Alwynn. Your 
dear aunt’s warm heart and conversational bent make it almost 
impossible for her to refrain from speaking of anything that interests 
her; and indeed, even if she does not say anything in so many 
words, I have observed that opinions are sometimes formed by others 
as to the subject on which she is silent, by her manner when any 
chance allusion is made to it.” 

Ruth heartily agreed. She had been dreading the searching 
catechism through which Mrs. Alwynn would certainly put her— 
the minute inquiries as to her dress, the hour, the place ; whether 
it had been “standing up or sitting down;” all her questions of 
course interwoven with personal reminiscences of “how John had 
done it,” and her own emotion at the time. 

It was with no small degree of relief at the postponement of that 
evil hour that Ruth entered the house. As she did so a faint sound 
reached her ear. It was that of a musical-box. 

“ Dear! dear!” said Mr. Alwynn, as he followed her. “It is a 
fine day. Your aunt must be ill.” 

For the moment Ruth did not understand the connection of ideas 
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in his mind, until she suddenly remembered the musical-box, which, 
Mrs. Alwynn had often told her, was “so nice and cheery on a wet 
day, or in time of illness.” 

She hurriedly entered the drawing-room, followed by Mr. Alwynn, 
where the first object that met her view was Mrs. Alwynn extended 
on the sofa, arrayed in what she called her tea-gown, a loose robe of 
blue cretonne, with a large vine-leaf pattern twining over it, which 
broke out into grapes at intervals. Ruth knew that garment well. 
It came on only when Mrs. Alwynn was suffering. She had worn 
it last during a period of entire mental prostration, which had 
succeeded all too soon an exciting discovery of mushrooms in the 
glebe. Mr. Alwynn’s heart and Ruth’s sank as they caught sight 
of it again. 

With a dignity befitting the occasion, Mrs. Alwynn recounted in 
detail the various ways in which she had employed herself after their 
departure the previous evening, up to the exact moment when she 
slipped going upstairs, and sprained her ankle, in a blue and green 
manner that had quite alarmed the doctor when he had seen it, and 
compared with which Mrs. Thursby’s gathered finger in the spring 
was a mere bagatelle. 

“Mrs. Thursby stayed in bed when her finger was bad,” said Mrs. 
Alwynn to Ruth, when Mr. Alwynn had condoled, and had made 
his escape to his study. “She always gives way so; but I never 
was like that. I was up all the same, my dear.” 

“T hope it does not hurt very much,” said Ruth, anxious to be 
sympathetic, but succeeding only in being commonplace. 

“ It’s not only the pain,” said Mrs. Alwynn, in the gentle resigned 
voice which she always used when indisposed—the voice of one at 
peace with all the world, and ready to depart from a scene conse- 
quently so devoid of interest ; “ but to a person of my habits, Ruth— 
never a day without going into the larder, and always seeing after the 
servants as I do—first one duty and then another—and the chickens 
and all. It seems a strange thing that I should be laid aside.” 

Mrs. Alwynn paused, as if she had not for the nonce fathomed the 
ulterior reasons for this special move on the part of Providence, 
which had crippled her, while it left Ruth and Mrs. Thursby with 
the use of their limbs. 

“However,” she continued, “I am not one to repine. Always 
cheery and busy, Ruth: that is my motto. And now, my dear, if 
you will wind up the musical-box, and then read me a little bit out 
of ‘Texts with Tender Twinings’” (the new floral manual which 
had lately superseded the “ Pearls”), “ after that we will start on one 


of my scrap-books, and you shall tell me all about your visit to 
Vandon.” 
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It was not the time Ruth would have chosen for a téte-d-téte with 
her aunt. She was longing to be alone, to think quietly over what 
had happened, and it was difficult to concentrate her attention on 
pink and yellow calico, and cut out coloured royal families, and 
foreign birds, with a good grace. Happily Mrs. Alwynn, though 
always requiring attention, was quite content with the half of what 
she required; and, with the “Buffalo Girls” and the “Danube 
River” tinkling on the table, conversation was somewhat superfluous. 

In the afternoon Dare came, but he was waylaid in the hall by 
Mr. Alwynn, and taken into the study before he could commit him- 
self in Mrs. Alwynn’s presence. Mrs. Thursby and Mabel also called 
to condole, and a little later Mrs. Smith of Greenacre, who had 
heard the news of the accident from the doctor. Altogether it was 
a delightful afternoon for Mrs. Alwynn, who assumed for the time 
an air of superiority over Mrs. Thursby to which that lady’s well- 
known chronic ill-health seldom allowed her to lay claim. 

Mrs. Alwynn and Mrs. Thursby had remained friends since they 
had both arrived together as brides at Slumberleigh, in spite of a 
difference of opinion which had at one time strained friendly rela- 
tions to a painful degree, as to the propriety of wearing the hair 
over the top of the ear. The hair question settled, a temporary 
difficulty, extending over a few years, had sprung up in its place, 
respecting what Mrs. Thursby called “family.” Mrs. Alwynn’s 
family was not her strong point, nor was its position strengthened 
by her assertion (unsupported by Mrs. Markham), that she was 
directly descended from Queen Elizabeth. Consequently, it was 
trying to Mrs. Thursby—who, as every one knows, was one of the 
brainless Copleys of Copley—that Mrs. Alwynn, who in the lottery 
of marriage had drawn an honourable, should take precedence of 
herself. To obviate this difficulty, Mrs. Thursby, with the ingenuity 
of her sex, had at one time introduced Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn as 
“our Rector,” and “our Rector’s wife,” thus denying them their 
name altogether, for fear lest its connection with Lord Polesworth. 
should be remembered, and the fact that Mr. Alwynn was his 
brother, and consequently an honourable, should transpire. 

This peculiarity of etiquette entirely escaped Mr. Alwynn, but 
aroused feelings in the breast of his wife which might have brought 
about one of those deeply rooted feuds which so often exist between 
the squire’s and clergyman’s families, if it had not been for the 
timely and serious illness in which Mrs. Thursby lost her health, 
and the principal part of the other subject of disagreement—her 
hair. 

Then Queen Elizabeth and the honourable were alike forgotten. 
With her own hands Mrs. Alwynn made a certain jelly, which Mrs. 
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Thursby praised in the highest manner, saying she only wished 
that it had been the habit in her family to learn to do anything 
so useful. Mrs. Thursby’s new gowns were no longer kept a secret 
from Mrs. Alwynn, to be suddenly sprung upon her at a garden 
party, when, possibly in an old garment herself, she was least able to 
bear the shock. Bygones were bygones, and, greatly to the relief 
of the two husbands, their respective wives made up their differences. 

“And a very pleasant afternoon it has been,” said Mrs, Alwynn, 
when the Thursbys and Dare, who had been loth to go, had taken 
their departure. ‘Mrs. Thursby and Mabel, and Mrs. Smith and 
Mr. Dare. Four to tea. Quite a little party, wasn’t it, Ruth ? 
And so informal and nice; and the buns came in as naturally as 
possible, which no one heard me whisper to James for. I think 
those little citron buns are nicer than a great cake like Mrs. Thursby’s ; 
and hers are always so black and overbaked. That is why the cook 
sifts such a lot of sugar over them. I do think one should be real, 
and not try to cover up things. And Mr. Dare so pleasant. Quite 
sorry to go he seemed. I often wonder whether it will be you or 
Mabel in the end. He ought to be making up his mind. I expect 
I shall have a little joke with him about it before long. And such 
an interest he took in the scrap-book. I asked him to come again 
to-morrow.” 

“TI don’t expect he will be able to do so,” said Mr. Alwynn. 
“T rather think he will have to go to town on business.” 

Later in the evening, Mr. Alwynn told Ruth that in the course of 
his interview he had found that Dare had the very vaguest ideas 
as to the necessity of settlements; had evidently never given the 
subject a thought, and did not even know what he actually possessed. 

Mr. Alwynn was secretly afraid of what Ruth’s trustee, his brother, 
Lord Polesworth (now absent shooting in the Rocky Mountains), 
would say if, during his absence, their niece was allowed to engage 
herself without suitable provision; and he begged Ruth not “to do 
anything rash” in the way of speaking of her engagement, until 
Dare could, with the help of his lawyer, see his way to making some 
arrangement. 

“T know he has no money,” said Ruth quietly ; “that is one of the 
reasons why I am going to marry him.” 

Mr. Alwynn, to whom this seemed the most natural reason in the 
world, was not sure whether it would strike his brother with equal 
force. He had a suspicion that when Lord Polesworth’s attention 
should be turned from white goats and brown bears to the fact that 
his niece, who had means of her own, had been allowed to engage 
herself to a poor man, and that Mr. Alwynn had greatly encouraged 
the match, unpleasant questions might be asked. 
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“Francis will be back in November,” said Mr. Alwynn. “I think, 
Ruth, we had better wait till his return before we do anything definite.” 

“ Anything more definite, you mean,” said Ruth. “I have been 
very definite already, I think. I shall be glad to wait till he comes 
back, if you wish it, Uncle John. I shall try to do what you both 
advise. But at the same time I am of age; and if my word is worth 
anything, you know I have given that already.” 

Dare felt no call to go to London by the early train on the 
following morning, so he found himself at liberty to spend an hour at 
Slumberleigh Rectory on his way to the station, and by the advice of 
Mr. Alwynn went into the garden, where the sound of the musical-box 
reached the ear but in faint echoes, and where Ruth presently joined 
him. 

In his heart Dare was secretly afraid of Ruth; though, as he 
often told himself, it was more than probable she was equally afraid 
of him. Ifthat was so, she controlled her feelings wonderfully, for, 
as she came to meet him, nothing could have been more frankly kind, 
more friendly, or more composed than her manner towards him. He 
took her outstretched hand and kissed it. It was not quite the way 
in which he had pictured to himself that they would meet; but if his 
imagination had taken a somewhat bolder flight in her absence, he 
felt now, as she stood before him, that it had taken that flight in vain. 
He kept her hand, and looked intently at her. She did not change 
colour, nor did that disappointing friendliness leave her steady eyes. 

‘She does not love me,” he said to himself. “It is strange, but 
she does not. But the day will come.” 

“You are going to London, are you not?” asked Ruth, with- 
drawing her hand at last; and after hearing a detailed account of his 
difficulties and anxieties about money matters, and after taking an 
immense weight off his mind by telling him that they would have no 
influence in causing her to alter her decision, she sent him beaming 
and rejoicing on his way, quite a different person to the victim of 
anxiety and depression who had arrived at Slumberleigh an hour before. 

Mrs. Alwynn was much annoyed at Dare’s entire want of heart in 
leaving the house without coming to see her, and during the remainder 
of the morning she did not cease to comment on the differences that 
exist between what people really are and what they seem to be, until, 
in her satisfaction at recounting the accident to Evelyn Danvers, 
a new and sympathetic listener, she fortunately forgot the slight put 
upon her ankle earlier in the day. The complete enjoyment of her 
sufferings was, however, destined to sustain a severe shock the 
following morning. 

She and Ruth were reading their letters, Mrs. Alwynn, of course, 
giving Ruth the benefit of the various statements respecting the 
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weather which her correspondents had confided to her, when Mr. 
Alwynn came in from the study, an open letter in his hand. He was 
quite pink with pleasure. ' 

“He has asked me to go and see them,” he said, “and they are 
small, and have green seals, all excepting one”—referring to the 
letter—“ which has a big red seal in a tin box, attached by a tape. 
Ruth, Iam perfectly convinced beforehand that those charters are 
grants of land of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Sir Charles 
mentions that they are in black letter, and only a few lines on each, 
but he says he won’t describe them in full, as I must come and see 
them for myself. Dear me! how I shall enjoy arranging them for 
him, which he asked me to do. I had really become so anxious about 
them, that a few days ago I determined to set my mind at rest, and 
I wrote to him to ask for particulars, and that is his answer.” 

Mr. Alwynn put Charles’s letter into her hand, and she glanced 
over it. 

“Why, Uncle John, he asks Aunt Fanny as well ; and—‘if Miss 
Deyncourt is still with you, pleasure,’ etc.—and me, too!” 

“ When is it for ?” asked Mrs. Alwynn, suddenly sitting bolt upright. 

“Let me see. ‘Black letter size about ’—where is it? Here. 
‘Tuesday, the 25th, for three nights. Leaving home following week 
for some time. Excuse short notice, etc. It is next week, Aunt 
Fanny.” 

“T shall not be able to go,” gasped Mrs. Alwynn, sinking back on 
her sofa, while something very like tears came into her eyes; “and 
I’ve never been there, Ruth. The Thursbys went once, in old Sir 
George’s time, and Mrs. Thursby always says it is the show place in 
the county, and that it is such a pity I have not seen it. And last 
autumn, when John went, I was in Devonshire, and never even heard 
of his going till I got home, or I'd have come back. Oh, Ruth! Oh, 
dear!” 

Mrs. Alwynn let her letters fall into her lap, and drew forth the 
coloured pocket-handkerchief which she wore, in imitation of Mabel 
Thursby, stuck into the boddice of her gown, and at the ominous 
appearance of which Mr. Alwynn suddenly recollected a duty in the 
study and retreated. 

With an unerring instinct Ruth flew to the musical-box and set it 
going, and then knelt down by the prostrate figure of her aunt, and 
administered what sympathy and consolation she could, to the 
“cheery ” accompaniment of the “ Buffalo Girls.” 

“Never mind, dear Aunt Fanny. Perhaps he will ask you again 
when you are better. There will be other opportunities.” 

“T always was unlucky,” said Mrs. Alwynn faintly. “I had 
a swelled face up the Rhine on our honeymoon. Things always 
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happen like that with me. At any rate,’—after a pause—“ there is 
one thing. We ought to try and look at the bright side. It is not 
as if we had not been asked. We have not been overlooked.” 

“ No,” said Ruth promptly; and in her own mind she registered 
a vow that in her future home she would never give the pain 
that being overlooked by the larger house can cause to the smaller 
house. 

“ And I will stay with you, Aunt Fanny,” she went on cheerfully. 
“Uncle John can go by himself, and we will do just what we like 
while he is away, won’t we?” 

But at this Mrs. Alwynn demurred. She was determined that if 
she played the réle of a martyr she would doit well. She insisted 
that Ruth should accompany Mr. Alwynn. She secretly looked 
forward to telling Mabel that Ruth was going. She did not 
mind being left alone, she said. She desired with a sigh of self- 
sacrifice, that Mr. Alwynn should accept for himself and his niece. 
She had not been brought up to consider herself, thank God. She 
had her faults she knew. No one was more fully aware of them than 
herself; but she was not going to prevent others enjoying themselves 
because she herself was laid aside. 

“ And now, my dear,” she said, with a sudden return to mundane 
interests that succeeded rather unexpectedly to the celestial spirit of 
her previous remarks, “‘ you must be thinking about your gowns. If 
I had been going, I should have had my ruby satin done up—so 
beautiful by candlelight. What have you to wear? That white lace 
tea-gown with the silver grey train is very nice; but you ought not 
to be in half mourning now. I like to see young people in colours. 
And then there is that gold-and-white brocade, Ruth, that you wore 
at the drawing-room last year. It isa beautiful dress, but rather too 
quiet. Could not you brighten it up with a few cherry-coloured bows 
about it, or a sash? I always think a sash is so becoming. If you 
were to bring it down, I dare say I could suggest something. And 
you must be well dressed, for though he only says ‘friends, you 
never can tell whom you may not meet at a place like that.” 
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A-propos of Samuel Rogers. 


—_—__—_—_ 


Tue poets who delighted our fathers in the earlier years of this 
century are fast passing into history. Their memoirs have been 
written—that second funeral service which the reputation of all men 
of letters has to endure—and their works have been collected and 
annotated. The verdict of public opinion, passed in their heyday, 
is confirmed or reversed at their death. No man is afraid of the 
dead lion. There is no Kicklebury preface* to be dreaded by the 
critic who passes his sentence on the works of the departed. 

Possibly, no English poet has ever stood so considerably out of 
his rank as a poet as Samuel Rogers did in his hey-day of fame. 
Placed above Wordsworth and Coleridge, looked up to by Byron 
as the chief of the great choir which makes the first half of this 
century famous, and received at Holland House as almost the 
arbiter of other men’s claims to literary distinction, Samuel Rogers 
occupied for upwards of half a century a quite unique position. 
“No man ever seemed so important who did so little,” says Mrs. 
Norton. 

There was a danger that a man so considered in his lifetime 
should, by the inevitable law of reaction, be undervalued after it; 
and it is just possible that the verdict of the present day, which 
places him now not only below those giants named above, but below 
Shelley, Keats, Crabbe, Southey, and Moore, may be set aside in 
part at some later period. It is possible but unlikely, for the 
claims of Rogers as a poet do not rest upon the originality of his 
muse, so much as on the polish of his verse, on his fine taste, his 
cultivated mind, and, lastly, upon the splendid manner in which his 
poems were offered to the reader. Yet, if his works were as much 
lost as the lost books of Livy, it cannot be said that English 
literature would materially suffer. Better to lose everything 
Rogers has written than to lose Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” 
with its magnificent verse-beginning, “Stern Lawgiver,” &c. 
Better to lose most that Rogers has written than Byron’s “There 
is a silence in the pathless wood”; or than Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner” and “Christabel” ; or than much of Shelley’s poetry. 


* Mr. Thackeray had brilliantly vindicated himself in a preface to the 
‘Kickleburys on the Rhine’ against some rather turgid criticism of Samuel 
Phillips, an able reviewer in the Times some quarter of a century or more 
ago. 
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Nevertheless, the world would be sorry to lose his poems, and the 
lines selected by the late Mr. Hayward as proofs of his skill, 
and as lines frequently quoted, will, we think, give sufficient reason 
for this regret: 


“But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour?” 


Or again :— 


“As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shades of Time serenely fall 
On every broken arch and ivied wall.” 


In neither of these quotations is there genius or originality, 
but the thoughts are beautifully expressed with great refine- 
ment of taste and with rare polish, and show that “ exquisite sensi- 
bility to excellence ” with which Mr. Hayward justly credits him. 

The character of Rogers was a rather complexone. Mrs. Norton 
wittily and truly said that his god was harmony, and many 
various and some opposite qualities went to the completion of the 
Rogers that we now know. He was dreaded and admired by many, 
and possibly loved by a few; he was frequently bitter and almost 
cruel of speech, but was noble in many of his acts. Many of 
these good acts were done without the possibility of a return of 
any sort to him. Some, such as the efforts he made for Cary, the 
translator of Dante, were done for men who were opposed to him 
in feeling and who believed him their enemy. His munificence 
to Moore and to Campbell is well known, because these men were 
not ashamed to declare it; but the very delicacy with which he 
performed his part of donor, we may be sure, conceals from us 
many similar acts. “He not only gave freely and generously, 
but looked out for occasions of being kind,” wrote some lady who 
knew him well to Mr. Hayward. 

The sneer of Rogers, as well known in its day as the bitter jest 
of Jerrold in his day, is rather hard to defend, but we are not 
quite hopeless of doing so. Bred in luxury, gifted with a fine 
intellect, defended on all sides from all which could make life 
precarious, successful in his ambition as poet, as host, as arbiter at 
Holland House, one would imagine that here was a man to whom 
fortune had been so genial he could afford to reflect her smile. 
But he sneered. Not that he could not be very reasonable and 
very kind, but the way of the man was to question, to doubt, 
even to sneer. Was it that his fine taste was cultivated to such 
a point that nothing pleased him absolutely? No doubt partly 
so. Perhaps some friend was to be protected against a careless 
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gibe or an ill-natured remark. Perhaps his critical delicacy was 
offended by some unfair pretensions, when he saw brilliancy 
playing over the surface of ignorance. When Fenimore Cooper 
spoke to him of a work of Washington Irving’s, of which he hoped 
or expected to hear Rogers speak in praise, all Rogers said was 
in his dry, caustic way, “It is a long book.” “And that,” said 
Cooper, “is a short criticism.” It was, however, a great deal 
more than that. It expressed pithily that the book was not good 
enough for its length. It was Rogers’s sneer, but it was true, 
and, in the majority of cases, we fancy that Rogers condensed 
into these pithy utterances unpleasant truths, which it is well 
some one told, and which most of us shirk telling. 

Rogers’s personal appearance at once challenged attention. 
Carlyle tells us of his pale head, white, bare and cold as snow, of 
his large blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful, and of his sardonic shelf 
chin. When such a one added a look of scorn and emitted a 
bitter jest, Diogenes seems revived for our contemplation. He 
appears to us at a distance as a passionless man, with an un- 
pleasing superiority of a certain sort over more impulsive natures. 
Not a man that excites the slightest approach to hero-worship or 
a desire to imitate him. ‘His God was harmony, sitting on 
a lukewarm cloud,” said witty Mrs. Norton. “I never could 
lash myself into a feeling of affection or admiration for him,” 
says Lady Dufferin in a letter to Mr. Hayward, and then she 
continues :— 


“To tell the truth, there was a certain wnreality in him which repelled 
me. I have heard him say many graceful things, but few kind ones, and 
he never seemed to me thoroughly in earnest save in expressing contempt 
or dislike.” 

Mrs. Norton considered that his tastes preponderated over his 
passions. She adds, he “defrayed the expenses of his tastes as 
other men make outlay for the gratification of their passions ; ” 
and continues :— 

“ All within limit of reason, he did not squander more than won the 
affection of his Seraglio, the Nine Muses, nor bet upon Pegasus .... he 
did nothing rash. I am sure Rogers, as a baby, never fell down wnless he 
was pushed.” 

Rogers possessed abundance of cold wit of the head, but no 
humour of head and heart. He was not apparently a man who 
demanded or gave sympathy. He was essentially a man of 
society and of the world. It is said that to hear the praise of a 
rival poet pained him. If this be true he could not belong to the 
first order of men. “I remember,” says Lady Dufferin, “his 
treating me with a rudeness almost bearish because I indiscreetly 
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avowed how much I admired Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.’ This sort 
of envy suffices todwarf the man. How different from Thackeray's 
generous appreciation of Dickens, where we have the large heart 
which gave us humour as well as wit, the noble nature, so rich that 
it had no jealousy, but warm appreciation of the genius of others. 

Though Rogers could show this jealousy, he was keenly alive 
to the same deficiency in others, as when Lamartine breakfasted 
with him, and Rogers inquired after the characteristics of 
Béranger. “Je ne le connais pas,” said Lamartine. “I pity 
you,” replied Rogers. 

Rogers's house in St. James’s Place was a model of elegance. A 
chaste, refined taste prevailed in it, that same taste which caused 
him to polish and refine his verse to the highest point, and that 
judgment which enabled him to discern genuine faculty wherever 
he met it, and which made his own conversation delightful to 
such different men as Fox and Lord Byron, Horne Tooke and 
Wordsworth, Thirlwall and Sydney Smith. 

Ticknor, in his journal for July 5, 1835, says :— 

“ The house [Mr. Rogers’s] opens on the park near the old Mall, which 
was the fashionable walk in Pope’s time, and the place from which the 
beaux were to see the lock of Belinda’s hair, when it should be changed 
into a constellation; his garden gate opening immediately upon the green 
grass, and his library and dining-room windows commanding a prospect 
of the whole of the park, and of all the gay life that is still seen there. 
Everything within the house is beautiful, and in as good taste as the 
prospect abroad. . . . Mr. Rogers’s conversation was in keeping with his 
establishment, full of the past—anecdotes, facts, recollections in abun- 
dance. ... All he says is marked by the good taste he shows in his 
works, and the perfected good sense which he has been almost a century 
in acquiring.” 

His breakfasts and dinners became famous. He had the pick 
of the ablest men of the day, and had for upwards of half a 
century been accustomed to receive the choicest society. He 
knew whom to place together, and he talked well himself and let 
others talk. Probably in no house in London, Holland House 
excepted, was there such good talk as at Rogers’s breakfasts. 
These are said to have been preliminary tests for his dinners, 
yet the breakfasts seem to have been in as good repute as the 
dinners; Sir Walter Scott at one of the dinners in which were 
assembled Wordsworth, Scott, Lord John Russell, and Jekyll, 
writes :—“ The conversation flagged as usual, and jokes were fired 
like minute guns, producing an effect not much less melancholy ;” 
and Mr. Hayward says that Rogers’s want of animal spirits 
prevented his keeping the ball rolling, and that the “ conversa- 
tions at his dinners not unfrequently flagged.” 
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These famous breakfasts were once used in a humorous way by 
Sydney Smith, who swore by them in a letter to Moore, which 
we cannot help giving here from Moore’s delightful Diary :— 

“My DEAR Moore, 

“By the beard of the prelate of Canterbury, by the cassock of the 
prelate of York, by the breakfasts of Rogers, by Luttrell’s love of side 
dishes, I swear I would rather hear you sing than any person I ever heard 
in my life, male or female. . .. Call me Dissenter, say that my cassock 
is ill put on, that I know not the delicacies of decimation, and confound 
the greater and the smaller tithes; but do not say,that I am insensible to 
your music.” 

Moore was one of the most welcome of Rogers’s guests, for 
there was a great friendship between the two men. Moore's 
poetry no longer enjoys the popularity it formerly had. Moore 
was a manly, independent little fellow, a very affectionate husband 
and father, and a thorough gentleman. “That’s as good a 
creature as ever lived,” said Miss Berry of him. 

Another interesting character, a frequent guest at Rogers’s 
dinners, especially if Moore were one of the guests, was Luttrell. 
Of this man little survives but a few bright sayings, but there is 
no doubt that in his day he largely contributed to the enjoyment 
of society. On one occasion, Moore thought that a lady paid one 
of his songs the compliment of tears, which she was endeavouring 
to conceal, and he was disappointed to find that “she was only 
putting up her hands to settle her spectacles.” “Ah,” said 
Luttrell, “ you thought it was nocte pluit tota, instead of which it 
was redewnt spectacula.” Other good stories are told of Luttrell, 
which will be found in that repository of anecdote, Tom Moore’s 
life, of which we hope Messrs. Longman will give us a new edition, 
with a great deal removed which at present keeps out of reading 
a very delightful book. Well edited, and expurgatedtof some less 
interesting matter, a new edition should have a large sale. When 
Barnes was asked what he thought of Luttrell’s epigrams, he 
replied, “ Neat, but feeble;” but in society Luttrell played well 
up to Moore, and Moore was never so happy in his wit as when 
Luttrell was a guest also. 

Wordsworth we have already referred to as one of Rogers’s 
guests. At oneof the dinners in St. James’s Place Moore observed 
to Wordsworth that he had met in some café in Paris a young 
man who had seen him, whereupon Wordsworth replied, “Oh! 
Virgilium tantum vidi.” Moore mentions this as presumption, but 
the truth is that Wordsworth spoke what he thought, and gave 
expression to what most would wish to conceal. Wordsworth was 
not a modest man, but he was scarcely an immodest one. The 
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fact is, that when we think of some immortal things Wordsworth 
has written, he seems almost justified in his high estimation of 
himself, and it is only when we remember how much he sent 
forth that is not worthy of his high fame that we feel that there 
is a ludicrous side to the Virgilium tantum vidi story. As a rule, 
however, genius and modesty seem to go together. 

In Northcote’s conversations with Hazlitt, Northcote observes 
to Hazlitt, “It is droll to see how hard you labour to prop 
Wordsworth up, and seem to fancy he'll live;” to which Hazlitt 
replied that he thought Wordsworth stood a better chance than 
Lord Byron; but Northcote would none of it. “ Do you imagine,” 
said he, “such trifles as descriptions of daisies and idiot boys 
will not be swept away in the tide of time like straws and weeds 
by the torrent?” Hazlitt has proved the better prophet so far, 
inasmuch as Wordsworth’s fame never stood higher than it does 
at this period. The poet of— 


“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 


we agree with Hazlitt, has a long fame before him. 

When Fox was speaking to Rogers of the pleasures of excite- 
ment, Rogers told him he preferred sedatives. He described 
here the bent of his own mind. He was possessed of fortune, 
intellect, and judgment. Such a man needed no sallies into the 
fields of adventure to procure himself an interest in life. His 
richly-stcred mind found delight in the contemplation of works 
of art, in the reading of the classics of the world, and in converse 
with the finest minds of his time. His opportunities were as 
unique as were his powers of making use of them, for he had 
conversed intimately with Fox and the Duke of Wellington, with 
Grattan and Horne Tooke, with Grenville and Lord Lansdowne, 
and at Holland House he had listened to the mots of Talleyrand, 
to the rich stores of Macaulay, and to the finest wit of Sydney 
Smith. His intimacy with Fox was the result of a mutual liking, 
and Rogers has preserved for us many characteristic thoughts of 
that charming and irregular spirit. With these immense advan- 
tages, it is not to be wondered at that the social world was dazzled, 
and that the Muse of Rogers had honours paid to her, some of 
which were due to other gifts of the host than to his poetical ones. 

The most interesting portion of Rogers’s life must have been 
when he first came to live in St. James’s Place. Miss Banks, 
daughter of Thomas Banks the sculptor, not having favoured his 
suit, he settled down into a bachelor life, and his house became 
a sort of hospitable hotel for any man of genius whom he 
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met and liked. Not every man liked him at first, and Coleridge 
took a positive dislike to him, and in a letter to Sir George 
Beaumont he says of Rogers, “If I believed it possible this man 
liked me, upon my soul I should feel as if I were tarred and 
feathered.” But this feeling passed away, and a friendship, 
broken only by death, succeeded. When Byron became famous, 
and it was found that Rogers and Byron were friends, Rogers 
got up another step in the social ladder. 

Mr. Clayden thinks, and no doubt rightly, that Rogers’s position 
at Holland House sprang out of his intimacy with Fox. It must 
have required great tact and some courage to maintain one’s 
footing there and to keep on good terms with Lady Holland. Her 
good qualities are not so apparent to the outsider as they may have 
been to those who were honoured with her invitations. We say 
with her invitations, for Lord Holland seems to have had little to 
do with that matter, and once asked Rogers whether he were going 
“to dine with him to-day ?” to which Lord Holland received the 
reply he desired, namely, that Lady Holland had asked him 
(Rogers). The Poet summed up the difference between Lord and 
Lady Holland thus: ‘“ Lord Holland is extremely kind. But that 
is of course, for he is kindness itself. Her ladyship, too, which is 
by no means of course, is all graciousness and civility.” Lady 
Holland never strikes us as being quite a lady. She was over- 
bearing, frequently positively rude, and she was capricious in her 
temper. Lord Holland, indeed, was not master in his own house. 
Mr. Clayden tells us that when Lady Holland wished to be rid of 
the masher of that day, then styled fop, she would beg his pardon 
and ask him to move a little further off, adding, “There is some- 
thing on your handkerchief I do not quite like.” Fanny Kemble 
tells us that Lady Holland dropped her handkerchief purposely to 
make people pick it up, and tried it on with her, but not successfully. 
Brougham thought she loved to initiate everything, and looked 
coldly on anything she had no hand in. He proposed an 
excursion to Rogers, and writes thus as an inducement: “ Don’t 
forget how very angry it will make Lady Holland. She hates any- 
body doing anything.” Allen, Lord Holland’s secretary, a man of 
considerable ability, had the courage to tackle this imperious 
woman, and was rewarded for his courage by being able to live 
ever after on pleasanter terms with her. 

There is a passage in Moore’s Diary which shows the light in 
which Lady Holland appeared to him. He says: 


“Lord John had dined with Lady Holland the day before, which she 
took care with her usual tactique not to tell me. People that wish to meet 
will never receive any help towards it through her.” 


2x2 
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In justice to the imperious lady we should add that Moore 
continues thus : 


“ An excellent person in her way, however, and I should be ungrateful 
not to record it; full of good parts as well as of sharp ones.” 


Macaulay writes in 1833 to his sister Hannah : 

“Lady Holland is in a most extraordinary state. She came to Rogers’ 
with Allen in so bad a humour that we were all forced to rally, and make 
common cause against her. There was not a person at table to whom she 
was not rude: and none of us were inclined to submit. Rogers sneered ; 
Sydney made merciless sport of her; Tom Moore looked excessively 
impertinent; Bobus put her down with simple straightforward rudeness ; 
and I treated her with what I meant to be the coldest civility. Allen flew 


into a rage with us all, and especially with Sydney, whose guffaws, as the 
Scotch say, were indeed tremendous.” 


Ticknor tells us in his delightful journals a capital story of his 
battle with Lady Holland on one occasion, which led to her 
behaving better when she next met him: 

“She characteristically remarked to him, who was a New Englander, 
that she believed New England was originally colonised by convicts sent 
over from the mother country. Mr. Ticknor replied that he was not aware 
of it, but that he knew that some of the Vassall family, ancestors of Lady 
Holland, had settled early in Massachusetts.” 

Lady Holland was surprised into silence. 

Yet, rude and imperious as she was, it is a question whether the 
qualities of her mind, and even her peculiarities of temper, were 
not required at the head of a household whose nominal head 
belonged to the Jaisser-aller school. The reins must be held by 
some one, and Lord Holland was not one who liked that duty. 

To these dinners constantly came Rogers, who told Moore: 
“There are two parties before whom everybody must appear ; 
them [the Hollands] and the police.” The interesting intercourse 
which Rogers was known to have had with Fox of course gave 
Rogers an ascendancy amongst the visitors at Holland House, for 
Fox was worshipped by his followers. He must certainly have 
had a personal charm about him perfectly irresistible. He was so 
natural, so courteous, so simple in his habits, so fond of letters, 
and so well versed in them. Like many very self-indulgent men, 
he gave the indulgence to others he loved himself, and so was 
easy to get on with. “Never do yourself,” said Fox’s father, 
“ what you can get any one else to do for you.” This was one of 
the easy-going maxims of a father who actually gave his son 
money to gamble with. 

Nothing great was ever done by Fox, and when at last he 
came into power he continued the policy he had spent his life in 
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denouncing. A gambler,* a man of irregular life, and a spend- 
thrift, his manners were so delightful that every one conspired 
to forgive him, and for half a century after his death he was 
still esteemed a great politician, through the transmitted love of 
his friends to their descendants. We have lately had regretfully 
to hear a great modern politician underrate Pitt. We can- 
not help thinking it a proof of the sound judgment of our fore- 
fathers that they stood by Pitt in his great struggle—a struggle 
the success of which gave us, under God, all our subsequent 
prosperity. 

Rogers, of course, was a Whig, and he records with gusto any 
attacks on Pitt. Grattan told him Pitt had not much knowledge, 
and that Burke had said of his father, “ His forte was fancy, his 
feeble was ignorance.” Grattan told Rogers that “ Pitt had 
ruined his country.” Again, on another occasion Rogers recounts 
that Grattan told him that “for twenty years Pitt was an 
apologist for failure, and an imposer of taxes: in other words, 
a humbug.” This great man, who spent his life in the service 
of his country, and died poor, has thus been described by 
two differing politicians as “a humbug” and “a blackguard.” 
Again, we find Grattan telling him “ Pitt would be right nineteen 
times for once that Fox would be right; but that once would be 
worth all the rest. The heart is wiser than the schools.” 

Before we part with Grattan it is interesting to recall his 
declaration given in the little volume of Rogers’s recollections, 
edited by Sharpe : 


“My much injured country will have her revenge for all her wrongs : 
she will send into England, and into the bosom of her Parliament, and the 
very heart of her constitution, a hundred of the greatest rascals that can 


be found anywhere.” 

Rogers did not write very good letters. Indeed, if those given 
in Mr. Clayden’s two volumes are average specimens, his letters 
have nothing to distinguish them from those of any ordinary 
person. That he did not write good letters is, to our thinking, 
a corroborative proof that he wanted original genius. The 
freshness and the originality which accompany genius make 
themselves everywhere felt, and relieve the most commonplace 
things of their commonplace character. We see this in Byron’s 
letters, we saw it the other day in the delightful ones which 
Thackeray penned to Mrs. Bloomfield. The individuality of 
Dickens is stamped on all his letters, and every characteristic 
of Wordsworth is found in his; so Charles Lamb’s letters to 


* Fox’s father, Gibbon tells us, paid in 1773 his son’s debts to the 
amount of £140,000; reducing himself thereby to £90,000. 
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Manning are even better than his essays, and innumerable in- 
stances of the truth of this will occur to every one. 

It does not even appear certain that Rogers much enjoyed the 
society of men of deep thought. He could follow the wit of Sydney 
Smith, Luttrell and Moore, the literary playfulness of Fox, the 
genial man-of-the-world talk of Scott, the half literary and social 
and half political chit-chat of Lord Holland. He could enjoy 
himself and make others enjoy the clash of brilliant conversation, 
which revealed all but the depths of the minds of the various men 
and women who came to his table; but Coleridge was never to 
Rogers what his other guests were, and Uvedale Price, whose letters 
are the best, because the most full of idea and thought, in Mr. 
Clayden’s volumes, was thought a bore by Rogers, who sought to 
avoid him. There is no evidence of the deep and sustained 
thought of Wordsworth and Coleridge in anything left by Rogers. 
He perceived the true relations of things with amazing quickness, 
and gave expression to his opinion with ready and sardonic wit. 
But it was as the critic of others’ thoughts rather than as himself 
the discoverer in the thought-world that he shone. He found a 
rough agate of some other mind, and lent it polish. Behind the 
man of letters was the man of the world, and each was perpetually 
cropping up over the other according to the society in which he 
found himself. He took jokes at himself with good temper, as 
when Byron satirized him, in a fit of fun, in satire which Medwin 
says was stinging enough. But he could repay as well as receive, 
and there is something rather unpleasing in hearing that men 
mancuvred to be the last to quit the dining-room that they 
might be the hearers, rather than the victims, of Rogers’s cutting 
satire upon others. 

He was wont to give as his excuse for his ill-natured sayings, 
that he had a weak voice, and if he did not say cutting and bitter 
things, society would pass him by. This was his reason, but no 
excuse. It amounts toa confession that he preferred to be ill- 
natured rather than not be talked about and thought witty, and 
it brings us round once more to the paradoxical nature of a man 
who could say such cruel things and do such generous acts. “In 
his society,” said Moore, “ one walks upon roses with a constant 
apprehension of the thorns.” 

We have not space to particularize each of the guests that have 
given fame to the meetings in St. James’s Piace. Besides such 
giants as Scott and Wordsworth ; Coleridge, Byron and Moore; 
Thackeray and Dickens ; came Lamb with that ‘“ head worthy of 
Aristotle ;” Thomas Campbell, Washington Irving, Macaulay, 
Hallam, Montalembert, Lamartine, and Gladstone. Think what 
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this wonderful old man had seen and heard. He had sat down at 
dinner with Tom Paine; he had seen Marie Antoinette go to mass 
with her little pale-faced boy, happily ignorant of the cruel 
tragedy about to happen to him. He had looked on Louis XVI. 
with his amiable but unmeaning face ; and—never-to-be-forgotten 
incident !—he had witnessed the great Napoleon mount his white 
horse at the Palace of St. Cloud, his face “one dead tint of 
yellow.” What a period Rogers covers when we think of him as 
setting eyes upon Louis XVI. and alive at the death of the Duke 
of Wellington! He saw France before the great Revolution, saw 
that struggle of the nations which ended in the victory of 1815, 
he witnessed the rise of the demand for Reform and the carriage 
of the bill, the final fall of the Bourbons and of him who still 
more deserved to fall, the intriguing Louis Philippe. He saw the 
Trish Rebellion of 1798, and the Cabbage-garden Rebellion of 1848. 
The history of the best part of a century had passed under his 
observing eye ; and he had witnessed the rise and fall of nations, 
institutions, and men. His cold wit and what Carlyle terms his 
“sardonic sense” had been employed at one time or other on 
epigrammatic sayings on all these great men and great events. 
He had summarized in witty lines the chief features of men, and 
given Ward a heart by which he got his speeches. He had 
listened to Wordsworth at his favourite employment of reading 
his own poems, been rallied by Byron, sung to by Tom Moore, 
and had listened to the wit of Sheridan. To his table came Grey 
and Lansdowne and Lyndhurst; here Wellington listened to the 
beautiful singing of Miss Jervis, and here, by no means to be 
omitted from the celebrated list, came our greatest modern poet, 
Tennyson. 

In Rogers’s last interview with Macready, the poet quoted with 
pardonable pleasure the fine line :— 

“Their very shadows consecrate the ground.” 

Thus it is with the famous men and women who for half a 
eentury graced the meetings in St. James’s Place. We do not 
know whether any tablet records the fact that in this house 
Samuel Rogers lived. But such a tablet would not be out of 
place. Such a record would be read a hundred years hence with 
the same reverence as we should now read a tablet over the door- 
way of any literary celebrity of the last century, and the record 
might appropriately close with the line just quoted, with which 
Rogers bid a lasting adieu to the great actor : 

“Their very shadows consecrate the ground.” 


G. B. 
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Garrick and the Shakspear Revival. 





Trove the dissipation of the Restoration era had spent somewhat 
of its force, yet the immorality and profaneness of the stage towards 
the close of the seventeenth century were so strongly animadverted 
upon by Jeremy Collier—a non-juring divine—that instructions for 
restraining its abuses were issued by William the Dutchman. Asa 
consequence, the Master of the Revels, who at the time licensed 
plays, began to exercise his functions with such measure of severity, 
that ladies were once more enabled, without fear, to grace their boxes 
on the first appearance of a new comedy. In spite, however, of these 
purifying influences, much scandal seems to have been caused by 
passages in the prologue spoken by Garth at the opening of the 
Haymarket theatre in 1706, comparing the popularity of the Stage 
with that of the Church ; and some few years later (1711) the prevalent 
immorality of the drama was brought by Convocation under the 
notice of Queen Anne, who so far reformed abuses that she prohibited 
ladies from appearing masked in any part of the house, and forbad 
the presence of the public on the stage. Swift, indeed, hesitated not 
to attribute much of the corruption of the times to the degraded 
condition of the stage ; and Hallam has stated that Steele’s ‘ Conscious 
Lovers ’ (1722)—a comedy which provoked the sneers of Fielding— 
was the first which could be accounted moral. 

The great success of the earlier days of the century, however, was 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ of which Cibber says that its anthor—Gay 
the ex-mercer, but now courted and caressed by the quality—had 
more skilfully gratified the public taste than the most brilliant of 
preceding writers. For sixty-three nights in succession was the 
play acted in London, being produced, besides, fifty times both in 
Bath and Bristol. Ladies’ fans were adorned with sketches from 
its scenes, and ladies’ voices sang many of its songs, and hummed 
others which were somewhat less delicate. The opera, as was 
said, made “Gay Rich, and Rich Gay ;” yet Herring, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, denounced it from the pulpit, and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s authority, opposed by Chesterfield as the com- 
mencement of a renewed crusade against the liberty of the press, 
was perhaps earliest exercised in prohibiting the appearance of an 
intended sequel. 

Pantomime had been introduced, 1717, by Rich, at Covent Garden, 
and masquerades enjoyed much popularity, and exercised much 
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influence over theatrical taste ; the King, moreover, patronised them, 
and was present, in disguise, on the celebrated occasion when Miss 
Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston, scandalized all beholders 
by appearing nearly nude in the character of Iphigenia. 

For a short while subsequent to the Restoration, Hart in ‘ Othello,’ 
and Betterton “the incomparable” in ‘ Hamlet,’ had to some extent 
supported Shakspear upon the stage; but no long time passed ere 
his plays grew to be thought barbarous and insipid. Reflecting 
most probably the prevailing opinion, Pepys called ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ the most ridiculous play ever he saw; ‘Taming of 
the Shrew,’ a silly play; ‘ Othello,’ a mean thing; ‘ Henry VIII.,’ a 
simple thing made up of many patches; and ‘ Macbeth,’ but a pretty 
good play. The eighteenth century, however, was not very far 
advanced ere the signs of a revolution became manifest—forecast rays 
of a dawning era when Shakspear was once again to illumine 
the clouded stage. Prior to the year 1700 but two editions of his 
works had been published, the first critical edition, by Rowe, appearing 
in 1709, followed, however, ere the middle of the century was reached, 
by no less than thirteen others. A few years prior to the appearance 
of Garrick some ladies of rank had formed themselves into a society 
for the purpose of supporting a Shakspearean revival, with the result 
that in 1737 ‘ King John’ was played at Covent Garden; next year 
the second part of ‘Henry IV.’ and ‘ Henry V.’ appeared upon the 
stage; in 1740, ‘ As You Like It;’ in 1741 the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
with Macklin—a Shylock whom Rembrandt might have painted—of 
whom Pope who sat in the stage box emphatically exclaimed, 








“This is the Jew 
That Shakspere drew,” 


and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ for the first time since the death of 
Shakspear. Such, in general, was the condition of things about the 
time when Garrick appeared. 

Born Feb. 20, 1716, at Hereford city, which likewise gave Nelly 
Gwyn to the world of actors and actresses, Garrick was grandson of 
one of those French Protestants who sought refuge in England after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He had been a pupil in 
Johnson’s Academy at Edial, near Lichfield, and, early in 1737, 
accompanied him to London, when Johnson, starved out at Edial, 
sought to try his fate with the tragedy of ‘Irene.’ Early in the 
following year, in partnership with a brother, Garrick set up in the 
wine business, and Foote used to say how he could remember him in 
Durham Yard, where Adelphi Terrace now stands, with three quarts 
of vinegar in his cellar, calling himself a wine merchant. He was 
then, as Macklin describes him, a “very sprightly young man, neatly 
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made, of an expressive countenance and most agreeable manners, but 
the stage possessed him wholly, and he could talk or think of nothing 
but the theatre.” Nor had his been a mere lounger’s interest in its 
affairs: he clearly recognised that there was need of reformation, in 
that nature had all but vanished from a stage where monotonous 
declamation was associated with gesture no less formal and unreal. 
Nor was reform far distant. 

By the advice of Mr. Giffard, manager of the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, Garrick in the summer of 1741 went down to Ipswich, appear- 
ing under the assumed name of Lyddal, as Aboun in the tragedy of 
‘Oroonoko.’ The applause he met wiih inspired him with confidence, 
and he returned to town resolved, in the course of the following 
winter, to present himself before a London audience. His first: 
appearance was on Oct. 19, 1741, at Goodman’s Fields, in the 
character of Richard III., a part which was, at the time, in the 
possession of Quin. The audience were delighted with his “ nature ; ” 
so life-like indeed was the representation, that the hum of either 
army from camp to camp, and the neigh of steed threatening steed 
was all but audible to the excited ears of the spectators. Macklin 
of course was present, and often spoke of the pleasure the night’s 
performance afforded him; and ere long Pope, though ill and failing, 
was drawn from his retreat at Twickenham, and, as we are assured 
by Lord Ossory, so impressed, that he gave his opinion “that young 
man never had his equal as an actor, and will never have a rival.” 

“Come, Cibber,” said Mrs. Bracegirdle, who had quitted the stage 
some thirty years before Garrick’s appearance, “tell me: the actor 
who pleases everybody must be a man of merit ? ” 

The old man took his pinch of snuff and frankly owned, “ ’Faith, 
Bracey, I believe you are right; the young fellow is clever.” 

Gray indeed was stiff in opposition, and Walpole could see nothing 
wonderful in his acting, yet were they powerless to stem the rising 
tide of popularity. Terribly in earnest as Garrick was, there was 
yet one other who hated “ bainting and boetry doo,” who was no 
more impressed by his acting than by Hogarth’s admirable picture of 
the “ March of the Guards to Finchley.” Some few years later King 
George II. went to see him in the same character of Richard III. ; 
he was charmed with Taswell, who was Lord Mayor of London. 
“ Duke of Grafton,” said he, “I like that Lord Mayor, that is good 
Lord Mayor ;” and when Richard on the field of Bosworth was 
shouting “My kingdom for a horse!” His Majesty was enquiring, 
“Duke of Grafton, will that Lord Mayor never come again?” 
Hogarth shows us Garrick in the tent scene, a picture for which he 
received the then handsome sum of £200 from Mr. Duncombe, a 
Yorkshire squire. Ere the close of the year 1741 the theatre at 
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Goodman’s Fields was frequently found too small to contain the 
crowds who sought admission, while the managers of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden played to thin houses. Such success could not fail 
to provoke the jealousy of those who had hitherto held foremost rank 
in the profession of players. “This is the wonder of a day,” said 
Quin, “ Garrick is a new religion ; the people follow him as another 
Whitfield,- but they will soon return to church again.” Return, how- 
ever, they never did; but Garrick, thinking the joke needed answer, 
replied in an epigram whose concluding lines are not yet forgotten, 
“When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not Heresy but Reformation.” 
Yet Quin and Garrick, by-and-bye, became excellent friends. It is 
related that, having entertained a convivial party at supper, they left 
a tavern one rainy night together, and as no hackney coach could be 
seen on the stand, two chairs were ordered. The waiter in a short 
while reported that only one could be found. “ We can go together,” 
said Quin, as he stepped in; “ you can go in the lantern.” “ Happy 
to give Mr. Quin light in anything,” was the instant rejoinder. By- 
and-bye it was shown that there was as much to admire in the new 
actor’s comic powers as in the tragic force of his Lear or Richard the 
Third. Hogarth saw him in the latter character, and the following 
evening as Abel Drugger in ‘The Alchemist.’ “You are equally in 
your element,” said he to Garrick, “ when you are begrimed with dirt 
or up to your elbows in blood.” It was, in truth, this wide range of 
power which was the secret of his greatness, and made Walpole 
confess, though not till he had passed away, that alike in comedy and 
tragedy, he was the greatest actor that ever lived. The success of 
Garrick at Goodman’s Fields emptied the patent theatres, and as the 
patentees threatened recourse to the law, terms were made with 
Giffard, and Garrick was secured for the next season at Drury Lane, 
when his salary was fixed at £600 per annum, being a hundred more 
than had been received by Quin, or, indeed, by any other player. In 
June, 1742, Garrick crossed to Dublin, travelling with that “ dallying 
and dangerous beauty,” Peg Woffington. The summer was unusually 
hot, ard an epidemic which raged amid the denizens of the then 
fashionable and lively city received the name of Garrick fever. 
Féted and applauded on all hands, there was given him at Dublin, 


in a copy of verses, the title which to this day is coupled with 


his name : ’ . 
“ Roscius, Paris of the stage. 


Born to please a learned age.” 


Woffington and Garrick were soon on terms of greatest intimacy. 
“Forgive her one female error,” says Murphy, “and it might fairly 
be said of her that she was adorned with every virtue.” The elegance 
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of her figure, in male attire, was most striking, and it is said that in 
the character of Sir Harry Wildair she so enraptured one susceptible 
damsel that, believing Sir Harry to be a man, she made him an offer 
of marriage. Too well known for mention is Quin’s remark, when 
Margaret, coming off the stage in the character, declared that she 
believed half the house thought she was a man. Garrick was deeply 
smitten with her, and it was even thought that he would marry her. 
He addressed to her the song beginning— 
“Once more I'll tune the vocal shell, 
To hills and dales my passion tell— 


A flame which time can never quell, 
Which burns for you, my Peggy!” 


But notwithstanding this homage, “her one female error” became 
too serious, and so in 1745 he broke his chains, and by-and-bye 
married a young lady from Vienna, who in the spring of the following 
year, disguised in male attire, had landed at Harwich. Eva Maria 
Violetti was a dancer, nearly related (so said the Mrs. Candours and 
Sir Benjamin Backbites of the day) to Lord Burlington ; at any rate, 
he and Lady Burlington took especial interest in her. She brought 
with her recommendations from the Empress Theresa, who was 
perhaps not altogether sorry to see the last of her “speaking face” 
and “poetry of motion.” Lady Burlington took her to live with her 
at Chiswick, and upon her marriage with Garrick in June, 1749, 
bestowed upon her a handsome portion. Never was marriage 
happier. During thirty years of wedded life they were not one 
day apart. ‘“ He never was a husband to me,” she said, speaking in 
old age of Garrick to a friend; “he was always my lover.” Eva 
Maria gained, as Gibbon said, the hearts of all who had the happiness 
of knowing her. “TI like her exceedingly,” said Walpole; “ her 
behaviour is all sense and sweetness too.” ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ was revived the season after the marriage, and the passages 
in the part of Benedick applicable to Garrick’s own case occasioned 
infinite mirth: “Have you seen Benedick the married man?” 
“When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live 
to be married.” Mrs. Garrick lived till October, 1822, in full 
possession of her faculties to the last, being found dead in her 
chair, at the extreme age of ninety-eight, in her old home on Adelphi 
Terrace. 

Meantime, Garrick, along with Mr. Lacy, had become patentee of 
Drury Lane. He collected the best company that could be drawn 
together, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Woffington 
among the ladies, with Barry, Macklin, and later Quin and Woodward 
among the men, and Johnson wrote a prologue embodying the 
principles upon which the undertaking was to be conducted, yet 
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pointing out how with the public rested the responsibility, should 
performances of a more intellectual stamp fail of pleasing the public 
taste. 


“Ah! let not censure term our fate, our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice; 
The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; 


For we that live to please, must please to live. 
* * - * * co 


Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 
And truth diffuse her radiance from the stage.” 


From the Restoration to the middle of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the plays of Shakspear had, with few exceptions, vanished from the 
stage ; now seventeen or eighteen were produced every season, the 
genuine text replacing the garbled versions of the acting editions. So 
little did players generally know of Shakspear, that Mrs. Pritchard 
had never read more of ‘ Macbeth’ than her own part as written out 
and delivered to her by the prompter. “She had no more thought 
of the play, out of her own part,” said Dr. Johnson, “than a shoe- 
maker thinks of the skin out of which the piece of leather of which 
he is making a pair of shoes is cut.” Before Garrick’s coming, 
‘Macbeth,’ adulterated by Sir William Davenant, and with Locke’s 
music, was acted with all the magnificence of an opera; when Garrick 
announced that for the future Shakspear, and not Davenant, was to 
be played, no one was more astonished than Quin. ‘“ Why,” said he, 
“do you mean to say that we have not been playing Shakspear all 
this while?” And yet Garrick departed not from the traditions o. 
dress, but played the Highland thane in a brown Court ‘suit laced 
with gold, and full-bottomed wig of the Georgian era, assuring West 
when he enquired why he adhered to a usage so obsolete, that he 
feared, if he dared to change, that a bottle might be flung at his head. 
Mrs. Pritchard was Lady Macbeth, and it is said to have been beyond 
the power of words to do justice to her acting in the scene where the 
guilty heroine walks in her sleep. It was of Garrick in the character 
of Macbeth that Cibber made use of the expression that he “ outdid 
his usual outdoings.” 

No less successful was the performance of Lear, in which character, 
after a while, Barry at Covent Garden entered the lists against 
Garrick, who was wont to tell how the agony of a distracted friend 
supplied him with earliest hints in the study of a part so difficult. 
Having suffered his only child to drop from his arms upon a flagged 
area beneath, the unfortunate man passed his remaining days before 
his window, playing in imagination with his infant daughter. As 
the terrible dénouement of the fancied tragedy approached, his shrieks 
of bitter anguish re-echoed through the house ; afterwards, in pensive 
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mood, he would sit down, gazing slowly round him as though he 
would implore compassion. It was this scene of misery, of which 
Garrick was frequent witness, which gave him the first idea of the 
madness of King Lear. In the rivalry between himself and Barry, 
however, Garrick carried away the palm, the opinion being that while 
the former was every inch a king, the latter was every inch King 
Lear. It was in the character of Lear, with Miss Younge, afterwards 
Mrs. Pope, as Cordelia, that Garrick took his last farewell of the 
tragic stage. 

Not only, however, was he the restorer of Shakspear, Garrick yet 
dared with sacrilegious hand to alter and adapt his plays. Thus, 
‘ Florizel and Perdita,’ was the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ cut down into three 
acts, with the object no doubt of recalling attention to its most 
important parts, as was said in the prologue: 


“To lose no drop of that immortal man!” 


Perdita in Mrs. Cibber’s hands was the delight of the audience, she 
sang ‘The roses will bloom when there’s peace in the breast’ in her 
sweetest strains, worthy of her whose musical powers were so attractive 
in the ‘ Messiah’ that Dr. Delany, as she ceased, could not help but 
murmur, “ Woman, thy sins be forgiven thee!” For eighty years 
had Romeo and Juliet lain neglected, when in the season 1750-51, 
the rival characters were sustained by Barry and Mrs. Cibber (who 
had revolted to Covent Garden) and by Garrick and Miss Beverley 
at Drury Lane. The same night, September 28, 1750, the piece 
appeared at both houses, being repeated twenty nights without inter- 
mission, when Rich, weary of the contest, announced a change, and 
Garrick, as a signal of victory played Romeo the one-and-twentieth 
time. The public grew somewhat weary of the contest, hence the 
well-known epigram : 
“*What play to-night?’ says angry Ned, 
As from his bed he rouses : 


‘Romeo again!’ he shakes his head, 
‘A plague on both your houses!’” 


The rival merits of the respective Romeos have been thus summed up 
by a lady who was the fortunate spectator of both. “Had I,” says 
she, “been Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo, I should have expected that he 
would have come up to me in the baleony ; but had I been Juliet to 
Barry’s Romeo, I should certainly have gone down to him.” 
Surrounded as he was by a gallery of celebrities, the airs of his 
tragedy queens kept Garrick in continual hot water: Mrs. Cibber, he 
was wont to say, despite her sweet silvery voice, was the greatest 
female plague belonging to his house; and Peg Woffington, in a fit of 
rage at the charming Parisian costumes of Miss Bellamy, once nearly 
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stabbed her rival in downright earnest. Kitty Clive, too, liveliest of 
Abigails, though brimming over with good nature, had a fiery temper 
of her own ; yet in after days would she write to Garrick delightfully 
hearty letters from her happy retreat at Clieveden, where she gave 
those pleasant suppers, followed by card parties, at which she made, 
as Walpole phrased it, such miraculous draughts of fishes. 

The qualities which pre-eminently characterized Garrick’s acting 
were such as involved much physical exertion, and, even early in his 
career, frequent inroads on his health ; moreover, the baths of Padua 
had been recommended as likely to be of service to Mrs. Garrick, and 
so in the autumn of 1763, a tour through France, Italy and Germany 
was projected. In Paris they met Clairon, the celebrated French 
actress, who displayed her powers in several passages of Racine and 
Molire; and Garrick, in return, enacted the painful scene which 
first taught him how to represent the madness of King Lear. Passing 
on to Parma, the dagger scene in Macbeth was selected as a specimen 
by which the Duke might form an opinion of the genius of Shakspear 
and the excellence of the English actor. By-and-bye, after his return 
home, Garrick one day exhibited to Holland a rich snuff-box, which 
had been presented to him by the Duke of Wurtemburg, in acknow- 
ledgment of the pleasure he had derived from witnessing some scenes 
of English tragedy. Holland a while regarded the trinket, and in his 
blunt manner remarked to Garrick, ‘So you went about the Continent 
mouthing for snuff-boxes !” 

Some little time previously, the house and gardens of Shakspear at 
Stratford had been purchased by a clergyman, who in an evil hour 
gave orders that a mulberry tree planted by the hand of the “ sweet 
swan of Avon ” himself should be cut down. The indignation of the 
inhabitants knew no bounds; the miserable culprit was compelled to 
quit the town, and the corporation forwarded to Garrick, in a box 
made of the mulberry wood, the freedom of the borough. From this 
tree, also, it may be remarked in passing, Hogarth carved a bust 
of the poet for the back of the mahogany chair which he designed 
for Garrick as President of the Shakspear Club. To the complimen- 
tary address of the Stratford corporation are we indebted for the 
Shakspear Jubilee of September, 1769, on the very spot where first 
the poet learned to prattle of elves and fairies, of wizards and witches, 
and of the unseen wonders of nether and upper worlds. An amphi- 
theatre, in imitation of Ranelagh, was erected on the banks of the 
river, and during three days, amusements of every kind were pro- 
vided for the crowds who assembled from all parts of the country and 
from London. The proceedings were closed by an ode on Shakspear, 
written and recited by Garrick. On this occasion the success achieved 
provoked the naturally bitter spirit of “one Foote a player,” as 
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Walpole designated the man otherwise known (however undeservedly) 
as the British Aristophanes. Walking with Murphy by the banks of 
Avon, a well-dressed man approached him anxious to converse with 
him on the recently concluded performance. “Has the county of 
Warwick the honour of giving birth to you, sir, as well as to 
Shakspear ?” said he. 

“No,” replied the stranger, “I come out of Essex.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Foote, remembering how celebrated was that county 
for its calves, “and who drove you?” 

Meantime the old Puritanical hatred of the theatre, though abated, 
was still manifested ; during the Jubilee when Garrick was acting at 
Stratford, the people of the place are said to have regarded him as a 
magician, and to have attributed the heavy rains which fell during the 
festival to the vengeance of Heaven. 

The extraordinary facial power of Garrick is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the anecdote which gives him credit for having sat to 
Hogarth for a posthumous portrait of Fielding, “making up” a 
capital model of his deceased friend. There is, besides, the story of 
Garrick sitting to Hogarth for his own picture, and mischievously 
giving so many varied turns of expression to his countenance that the 
painter at last threw down his brush and declared he could do,no 
more. No wonder that Johnson, when he heard that his old friend’s 
face was becoming wrinkled, should exclaim, “And so it ought, for 
whose face has experienced so much wear and tear as his?” 

By-and-bye his age began to be discussed in the papers, and a 
public appeal was even made to him to decide a wager that had been 
laid that he was upwards of sixty. The first notice of an intention 
to retire from the stage had been given in a prologue, in which, 
describing a tradesman who quits business to enjoy the air of 


Islington, Garrick added— 


“The master of this shop too seeks repose, 
Sells off his stock in trade, his verse and prose, 
His daggers, buskins, thunder, lightning, and old clothes; ” 


and at the close of 1775, disposing of his interest in Drury Lane to 
Sheridan, Linley, and Ford, he shook off, as he described it, his 
chains, and no culprit in a jail delivery felt happier. Yet he was not 
to enjoy his retirement long. The guest of Lord Spencer at Althorp, 
Christmas, 1778, Garrick was attacked by his last and fatal illness. 
He hastened to his home in Adelphi Terrace, only to be warned by 
Dr. Cadogan that the time was come for him to set his house in 
order. Heberden, Warren, and Schomberg in turn approached him, 
as he lay wrapped in a rich robe, like that in which he had acted 
Lusignan, the venerable king of Jerusalem; and to the last, as he 
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calmly extended his hand, he said, “Though last, not least in love.” 
The day before his death, secing a number of gentlemen in his room, 
and being told they were all physicians who had come in the hope 
that they might be of some service to him, he shook his head, 
repeating the words of Horatio in the ‘ Fair Penitent ’— 


‘‘ Another, and another still succeeds ; 
And the last fool is welcome as the former.” 


He died on the 20th of January, 1779, and his body lay in state 
for two days, during which, so great was the crowd, that a military 
guard was necessary to preserve order. His remains were borne to 
the great temple of silence and reconciliation amid the lamentations 
of a concourse of people larger, it was said, than could be remembered 
on any previous occasion. Johnson, perchance recalling many savage 
slights shown to him who was gone, was observed standing by the 
open grave at the foot of Shakspear’s monument, bathed in tears, 
and Boswell records how tenderly the great cham of literature 
cherished the actor’s memory. Some two years after Garrick’s death, 
they two stood awhile one evening by the rails of the Adelphi, 
looking on the Thames. Boswell observed to his companion how 
intent were his thoughts on the two friends they had lost (Beauclere 
and Garrick) who once lived in the buildings adjacent. “ Ay, sir,” 


said Johnson tenderly, “and two such friends as can never be 
supplied.” 
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A Collector's Dream. 


Tue age of story-telling is long past—I mean, of course, the age 
when stories were handed down, like the Homeric poems, by oral 
tradition. Now-a-days the man with a story writes it out as a 
three-volume novel or “ penny thriller,” and publishes it. Alas! 
our efforts do not last so long as Homer’s, but no doubt they pay 
better—and that is something. It is pitiable to think that poor 
Homer may have often had to compose a book of the Iliad for a 
night’s lodging. It is sad to reflect that the number of the poems 
may be a measure of the poverty of the poet—to believe that our 
minds are full because his stomach was empty. But it is almost 
certainly true. 

My friend Wooler was no Homer. I believe he would rather 
have seen the whole of his bric-a-brac come to the hammer than 
sit down to save it by the profit of his pen. But he was a very 
good fellow, and a very good friend to me, so I venture to hope 
that this short account of his end may interest you. 

I am an old bachelor. I rather glory in the fact. It seems to 
me that a man who depends upon others for his happiness in life 
must have something lacking in himself. He is not self-reliant. 
Now this quality of self-reliance is at the bottom of the mightiest 
achievements of man. Heroes are self-reliant; therefore a self- 
reliant man has the germs of heroism in him. An old bachelor is 
self-reliant ; therefore an old bachelor possesses the germs of 
heroism. Do not suppose that Iam a hero. Iam not. But then 
I could instance numbers of my married friends who are not heroes 
either. My position is simply this, that in the qualities of latent 
heroism i am superior to Brown, Jones and Robinson, because they 
are married and Iam not. Thus you see why I glory in being an 
old bachelor. 

But to return to Wooler. He is, like myself, a bachelor, and 
as we have but few relations, and those distant and, which 
increases the distance, expectant, we seek the company of each 
other at times when others seek their relations, Thus it is that 
from time immemorial Wooler and I have invariably passed 
Christmas Day together. ‘The procedure is as follows :—About 
3 pM. we meet at the end of the road leading into the country. 
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We shake hands; remark that it is cold, wet, warm, or inclement 
for the time of year, as the case may be, and walk slowly to the 
second milestone (I hate running) and back again. By this time 
it is 5 p.m. We proceed to the house of the donor of the feast 
(mine in this particular case), change our outdoor clothes for 
smoking suits and slippers, and converse over the fire till 6.30, 
when we dine. After dinner we sit on either side of the fire. 
The port passes over a little railway actuated by two cords, one on 
either side of the waggon which carries the bottle. When the 
port is finished we light our pipes and converse as before. 

We are never at a loss for conversation, Wooler andI. We have 
a taste in common—one embracing every form of human art and 
a great deal of human trade. We are collectors of bric-a-brac. 
All the year round the pursuit goes on. Bric-a-brac has no close 
time. The objects of our quest are more numerous than the 
victims of even the most ardent sportsman. We tell each other 
of victories won, of pieces which we are watching in the shops of 
dealers, in the houses of friends, in the utmost recesses of the 
safes of even our enemies. When Ingram dies, Wooler and I will 
attend the sale. We both want that Marqueterie table—but the 
price must be our own. Wooler bids, I depreciate: we toss for 
the bargain when made, Perhaps Ingram’s heir buys it in. If 
we survive the heir, we shall be at his sale, for we can wait, and 
t is better not to buy at all than to buy badly. 

A long tedious process you say. You are wrong. When that 
table is ours, do you think we shall reap as much pleasure from 
the possession as we did from the acquisition? No. That table 
is now part of the interest of our lives. It furnishes endless 
points for speculation—the health of Ingram, the probable price, 
who shall bid, the auctioneers, the actual value—all these topics 
are bound up with that table now. But when we have it, all that 
interest ends. Henceforth it is a thing of memory, a thing of 
pleasant piquant memory—a buried wife instead of a living sweet- 
heart to be wooed and won. 

Thus it is that the evenings Wooler and I spend together, 
hough sometimes livelier one than the other, are never dull. On 
this, the last day we ever spent together, Wooler was not so lively 

s his wont. During the walk his spirits had been poor, but he 
suffers from corns, and so I was not surprised. Before dinner he 
vas not himself, but who is ever wholly at his ease in that no- 
man’s-land of sensation? The balance of good and ill is then so 
arly level that it needs but a touch to influence it either one 
vay or the other, therefore a fasting man should not in my opinion 
ve urged to either merriment or grief; and anxious to pass the 
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critical stage, I hurried forward dinner, and we sat down. 
During the meal Wooler was more than himself, his conversation 
was lively, his wit bright. There was in his eye a light I had not 
seen before—a general expansion of the man which made me 
wonder. Only at the end of the meal, when we were sitting by 
the fire, and when by custom conversation lags, not from inanition, 
but because thought is sweeter,—only then, I say, did Wooler’s 
gaiety leave him and give place to the sombre silence I had noticed 
in the afternoon. I remarked the change. Contrasted with the 
unusual gaiety it reminded me of the Scotch superstition, It 
seemed my friend was “ fey.” 

“Wooler,” I said, “ you are not in your usual spirits to-day ?” 

“ Indeed,” he answered absently, “ I was not aware of it. There 
is no reason why I should be depressed except ¥ 

“Except what?” I urged ; “ for there is something.” 

“ Mainwaring,” he answered with a faint smile, “there is some- 
thing as you say, but it is so ridiculous I laugh at myself for 
thinking of it, and I would not expose my weakness before you.” 

“ Well, you know best,” I answered, “but let me point out 
that if not the confidant of your troubles I am likely to be their 
victim, since you have not spoken to me for the last half-hour. 

“T beg your pardon,” answered Wooler; “after all I see no 
reason why I should not tell you. We have known each other 
too long to play at hide and seek with our thoughts. So if you 
don’t mind a long story I will tell you.” 

“ By all means,” I replied, filling my pipe, and Wooler com- 
menced. 





“Tt really seems ridiculous,” he said, “ unless you know the 
importance of the story. I am not superstitious, but no one 
can refuse to believe in the forcible impressions on the mind called 
presentiments. The greatest genius, the most ordinary mortal, 
all feel these with equal force, and all have believed them with 
the same intensity of irrational conviction. Sometimes it is Keats 
writing a sonnet full of the shadow of his early death, sometimes 
a veteran of many battles predicts the scene of his last fight. The 
French call it the ‘présage de mort,’ I believe. But you shall 
hear. 

“T went out to Plumston yesterday to see that old cabinet, and 
having started early 1 reached home rather tired about four in 
the afternoon. I sat down in my arm-chair with my paper, and 
suddenly the most remarkable change came over me. It was not 
sleep, for I had no sensation of that blending of the actual with 
the dream world which precedes sleep. One moment I was 
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reading, the next I had plunged into an unknown region. I was 
moving without the use of my limbs, penetrating space without 
experiencing resistance. I was neither light nor heavy. I moved 
naturally neither up nor down. I knew not whither I went, nor 
why I went at all. Icould neither stop nor proceed at my will. 
It was a meaningless, negative, impotent existence. 

“T racked my brain—or rather I should say I was conscious of 
an endeavour to turn my mind to the consideration of this 
phenomenon. I did not think in the proper acceptation of the 
term; I only experienced a vague mental trouble. At last the 
trouble ceased. An inward voice resolved my doubts, it told me: 
—‘ You are dead.’ 

“T cannot describe the certainty I derived from this intuition. 
There was no questioning, no reasoning, no anticipation—it was a 
fact, and I received it, I have since thought that those we call 
geniuses have these same flashes of consciousness from the other 
world. For instance, an intuition of this kind probably explained 
to Newton the phenomenon of the falling apple, and it is also 
probable that after this fashion everything which has an explana- 
tion is explained in the other world. 

“Well, I was dead and I was moving—this was all I knew. 
The region through which I went was unknown. I have since 
compared it to primeval chaos, if the comparison of two unknowns 
can be called a comparison. I remember at the time but one 
sensation—it was the absolute absence of all furniture. There 
was neither hill nor dale, tree nor shrub, bright nor dark, earth 
nor sky. Then my dreams reverted to the earth, and instantly, as 
if by magic, I commenced to reason about things just as I did in 
my former state. I remember wondering what those who knew 
me, and you especially, would think of my sudden demise. I 
wondered where my body was, whether it was buried and whether 
I should see it again. Then I remembered I had not made my 
will, and wondered in what proportions my next of kin would 
share my humble spoils in the way of cash and securities. So far 
I had meditated in a dreary way, but now a thought took hold of 
me that shook my spirit nature to the core. Life, body, friends 
had seemed but a matter of little moment. But this was some- 
thing different. The absorption of a life-time—the devotion of a 
soul was in question. What! oh what should become of my 
collection ? 

‘I remember feeling sure that it would all be sold, and specula- 
ting idly on the prices that would be realised. My furniture I 
knew would create no great sensation, for though I had bought 
well there was nothing special in the collection. But it was 
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otherwise when I remembered my Crown Derby. I regretted it, 
it is true, but it was with the same regret that tempers a father’s 
pride when his son has fallen in the path of glory; for I knew 
that it was the finest and most representative collection in the 
country. The pieces even for separate pieces had been bought 
ridiculously cheap. Collected as they were into sets of the various 
periods, their value was enhanced immensely. It was a proud 
thought that the Wooler collection would be referred to as having 
caused the most sensational sale of the period. My name would 
be handed down to posterity at each successive sale. I caught 
myself reading an imaginary catalogue :— 

“« Crown Derby Dessert Service. This magnificent service was 
bought by the late Duke at the sale of the famous Wooler 
collection for £200, it subsequently fetched at the Morton House 
sale £300, and was now sold far below its value for £500.’ 

“Though not so fine as my Derby, I felt my Worcester and 
Chelsea were a title to fame in themselves, and, warming in 
imagination, I reflected on these beautiful things and scarcely 
noticed the void around me. ‘Though grieving for their loss, 
I knew my grief was vain, and yet in a vague but certain way I 
felt that it was not vain to hope to see them once again. 

“Tt is most difficult to describe the sensation experienced in that 
state of existence. Suffice it that the conviction of the possibility 
of seeing them grew into a desire, till at last I found myself (it 
seemed by sheer force of will) moving in some definite direction. 
Gradually I became conscious that I was nearing human habita- 
tion, sounds were audible, not distinct, but mingled in that 
pervading hum which we call silence, but which is rendered 
perceptible when we emerge from the absolute stillness of the 
other world into it. 

“ At length, with a sudden gush of sense, I found myself in 
well-known scenes. I wasin London. The dear old city was just 
the same as ever, the crowds in the streets, the shops, cabs, 
omnibuses, even the dirt and fog, all thrilled me with pleasure, 
and I realised as never before how good it is to live. Merely for 
the pleasure of the thing I walked about the streets and visited 
the old familiar scenes. Eventually I meant to visit Christie’s, 
but the enjoyment of being in the streets was for the moment 
quite sufficient, and I walked along them perfectly happy. At 
length I reached the Park. The Row was full, and the usual 
block of carriages passed up and down. Among the rest I 
noticed Lady Seagrave’s. My Lord is a connoisseur, and our pur- 
suits have thrown us much together. I believe her Ladyship does 
not share his tastes, and considers the purchase of china a waste 
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of money. Still she was affable enough to me for the sake of her 
son who sits for this borough, and whom she was pleased to say I 
assisted materially last election. I raised my hat as the carriage 
passed me at a walk and close to the rails on which I leant. My 
salute was received with the utmost indifference. It was the 
most direct cut imaginable, and I could not divine the cause. 
Not that it mattered much, our acquaintance was only a bowing 
one. Still, so vain are men, the contempt of a comparative 
stranger is disturbing. 

“T passed on in the direction of Hyde Park Corner, and meeting 
one or two friends I nodded to them. My nod was not returned, 
and though I thought it strange, I reflected that perhaps they had 
not noticed me. But it was dismal work walking in a crowd and 
knowing no one, and so it was with unusual pleasure that I 
noticed my cousin Edmund riding in the Row. Now Edmund is 
my next-of-kin. He counts on becoming my heir—he or his 
children, of whom he has many. I cannot say I have been as 
cordial with Edmund as I might have been. The presence of 
an heir is a foretaste of death. His attentions seem interested. 
It is his business to bear snubs, and it is only fair to say that 
Edmund has borne many well. Besides, he is unaffectedly kind. 
In short, when Edmund succeeds me it will be some consolation 
that I have at one stroke indemnified him for certain little 
passages, which I admit to you, though not to him, that I regret. 
In the Row I have often missed seeing Edmund, but I can 
conscientiously say that Edmund has never missed seeing me. 
When we meet he inquires how long I stay in town, invites me 
to dine or put up with him, and makes me welcome when I 
come. I confess to my shame that I have often slighted his 
kindness, I admit to his credit that the slights have never stopped 
the flow of it. 

“Therefore, when I went to the rails and waved my umbrella to 
Edmund, I knew that he at least would not slight me. I did go 
to the rails, and felt sure I had caught his eye, for he looked round 
and faced me. Judge my surprise when he turned and passed 
me without so much as a glance of recognition. This final 
blow was too much—it suggested a horrid thought. ‘There 
must,’ I said, ‘be some scandal connected with my name. My 
friends cut me—even Edmund passes me by—I must be so 
degraded that even to be my heir is a disgrace. Perhaps it is in 
the papers.’ 

“‘T determined to purchase one of those society papers which live 
by revealing scandals and publishing disgrace, and, crossing to the 
gate, found a boy selling the print I wanted. I approached and 
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was amazed to see him turn from me. ‘Could he too know the 
scandal and shun me?’ 

“ With a voice almost choked by emotion I called him. He paid 
no attention. Driven to desperation by my passion, I raised my 
umbrella and struck him on the shoulder. He neither moved nor 
winced. Then I knew all, I was invisible, intangible, a ghost, a 
wraith, one out of mind—I was dead. I dread, I cannot tell you 
how I dread, to feel the thought again. The blank despair—the 
feeling of impotence—to be in the world and have no say in it— 
not even the power to make myself notorious. All the energy, 
contrivance, resource of man had left me. I was a poor, passive, 
impotent entity. 

“Oppressed with these thoughts, I moved up Piccadilly, taking 
no notice of the passing crowds. Strangers and friends were all 
alike tome now. I was utterly, hopelessly alone. Gradually I 
became aware of other beings like myself similarly unnoticed and 
travelling as aimlessly. One or two I recognised as friends long 
passed away, but though I knew they saw me, we neither accosted 
nor greeted each other. We only passed along—a melancholy, 
silent, hopeless crowd. 

“ But though bereft of most of the privileges of life, at least I 
could see and hear, and, partly by habit and partly by will, I went 
where I could find something to interest me. As I entered King 
Street, I saw that something was going on, for all the old faces 
were to be seen. Paulton and Marshall were walking arm in arm 
in front of me. I overheard their conversation, for I could come 
as near as I pleased without seeming to intrude, and gathered 
that they were after some magnificent Burgundy. I left them 
and passed in succession Gresham, Farrington, and Loftus. Of 
course they did not perceive me, but I was now used to this 
neglect, so I passed them by and entered the rooms. 

“In the passage I came across those scoundrels Solomons and 
Levy. I could see by their manner that some nefarious scheme 
was on foot, so I crept up and listened to their vile conversation. 

“*Now, Levy,’ said Solomons, ‘ we must have this service, but 
not too dear.’ 

“Not too dear,’ replied Solomons. ‘I tell you it must be 
dear. It is well known. It has a history, and he was known to 
be a judge; next to us the best, if not better than we. The 
service is known, I tell you, and we must pay.’ 

“*No, we mtst not pay, Levy,’ answered Solomons. ‘Ah! 
Levy, you have no invention. Now by one leetle trick ; 

“*A trick,’ answered Levy, his cunning face all lit up with 
excitement, ‘ Well, what trick ?’ 
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“¢ Tjavid is here, is he not ?’ asked Solomons ? 

“¢ He is in the room.’ 

“Then David must bid, and we must prepare his market. 
When the plates come up we shall stand together. You will say 
to me, quite low, “Solomons,” you say, “this will be an affair of 
£600.” I will say, loud enough to be heard, “If ouly they are 
the genuine plates, Levy, they are worth it.” Then you will ask 
to see the plates, hold them up, and examine them. Then you will 
whisper, “ It is not the original mark ; these are the copies.” I will 
nod. Then we will bid, say £100, and stop. But David will go on. 
Every one else will stop when we stop, and so we shall get the 
plates for nothing, really nothing ; they are worth £1000 at least.’ 

“My blood boiled with indignation, for I felt some genuine 
collector was to be swindled by these thieves, so I passed on and 
entered the rooms. 

“Tmagine my delight, Mainwaring; the first person I saw was 
you. You were in mourning—why, I could not tell. But it was 
a pleasure just to see your face, and as I could not speak to you 
I followed your movements. The wine was to be sold first, and I 
saw you had not come for it, for you turned away and began to 
examine some china and furniture which was next in order. As 
you walked you sighed, Mainwaring; you did, old fellow—you 
sighed. I thought you must be selling your collection, because 
you had lost some money. But the pieces were not yours, and I 
examined them more closely. Oh, Heavens! they were mine. 
All my Derby, Worcester, and Chelsea—every bit of it—old and 
new, gold marks and puce marks, single pieces and collected 
services—all was to come to the hammer, and I to look on 
powerless to save a piece of it, while those devils, Solomons and 
Levy, stood by to cheapen it, and Edmund rode in the park and 
did not care a rush. My only hope was in you, my dear 
Mainwaring. I knew your sighs and mourning were for me, 
and I knew then what it was to have a true friend who would 
stand by a fellow, not only to the death, but after it. Mainwaring, 
old fellow, I shall never forget your kindness on that day—you 
are a real friend. It may seem silly, old fellow, but I should 
like to shake hands with you.” 


As he spoke, Wooler extended his hand, and I, who was really 
moved by his recital, grasped it, and we looked at each other with 
some emotion. It was not till afterwards that the whole scene 
seemed to me absurd, for Wooler was really in earnest, and at the 
moment I believed as much as he did that what he said had 
actually happened. 
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Wooler continued :— 

“ T followed you round the whole collection, and saw you examine 
it all with care. At last you paused before my matchless dessert 
service—the Harborough service. I watched you with great 
interest here, for this is the only part of my collection that you never 
saw. You remember ten years agol told you that I meant to have 
the whole of that scattered work of art. I own I was a little 
offended when you told me it was impossible, and warned me of 
the numerous replicas that were in existence. Since then I have 
been silently tracking all the pieces, and in revenge for your 
scepticism I never mentioned my success till now. I have the 
whole of it—every plate, the original pieces—and I chuckled 
inwardly at your confusion when you noticed that what you 
thought impossible had been done. ‘This has been the crowning 
work of my life; 1 am proud to say I am the owner of the unique 
and finest product of the finest period of Derby. I felt sure 
you must be convinced when you saw the mark, even to the D in 
gold, and I knew you would not miss the B signed on each 
portrait, proclaiming it the work of the celebrated Banford. 
But I had not long to enjoy my triumph, for the wine was now 
sold and my collection followed. 

‘Some pieces of Chippendale and Sheraton furniture came first, 
and went about their value. I think there was a slight profit, but 
it did not concern me much, and then the oak sideboard came up. 
I knew that I had told you this was only a legacy. It is good 
enough in its way, but heavy. The carvings are not of the best 
kind, and, in short, it is not a piece I should ever have bought 
myself. Imagine then my surprise when I saw you move up and 
commence to bid. The price rose slowly to £100, then you 
sprung £5. I thought you had it, but another voice said £120. 
I turned. It was that idiot Edmund, who knew as well as I did 
how I got it. You bid £130, Edmund advanced £10. You 
followed with £150, Edmund paused. The hammer rose. 

“*Going at £150. Wil no one say £160?’ 

“He looked at Edmund. The ass was gratified, he advanced 
another £10. The piece was worth about £80, and I own I was 
not sorry to see him taken in. But I was horrified to see from 
your face, which practice at sales had taught me to read, that you 
were going to spring. I tried to pluck your sleeve, but you did 
not heed. Levy and Solomons were laughing, and the sight drove 
me mad. I made an effort and shouted. 

“* Don’t be an ass, Mainwaring.’ 

“ My voice went out into the air and was lost. You did not hear. 
You sprang £10. The hammer fell and the piece was yours. For 
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some time I could only wonder. Had you been lunching or gone 
mad? Levy and Solomons knew, and you, whom I always thought 
their equal, had blundered. Then I guessed it was a feeling for 
me, and with a glow of warm affection I looked at youagain. Iam 
sure you felt that glance. At least, your face brightened, and I 
rejoiced as I thought I had at last established some line of com- 
munication between you and your poor dead friend. During the 
rest of the sale I kept my eyes on you, glancing occasionally at 
the lots, but not noticing what they fetched. I felt my power was 
very limited, and I reserved myself entirely for the final crisis, 
when the Harborough collection came up. 

“ At last your interest in the sale revived. You tried to move 
round the room, and seemed to want to get at the corner where 
Solomons and Levy were standing. Simultaneously I saw these 
rascals move as if to avoid you. I looked over your shoulder at 
the catalogue; the Harborough service was the third lot, and I 
guessed these movements concerned it. 

“Solomons and Levy approached the auctioneer. Behind came 
Edmund, evidently to seek advice, for I was sure the idiot knew no 
more about Derby than he did about sideboards. I chuckled, for I 
knew he must fall into the trap I had overheard them laying, and 
so I turned my thoughts entirely to you. As if by accident, you 
had also followed Solomons and Levy, and now you stood almost 
behind them and close to Edmund, who gave youa resentful glance 
as he remembered the sideboard he had lost. 

“‘Now the eventful moment arrived, and, concentrating all my 
spirit force, I fastened my eyes on you to fix you by my glance. 
Without moving my eyes I listened to the auctioneer. 

“Now, gentlemen, we come to the gem of the sale, and I beg 
you all not to neglect this chance. I present to your notice the 
celebrated Harborough Dessert Service, made especially for the 
Earl of Harborough at the very best period of the Derby factory. 
The portraits on the plates are themselves historical, no less on 
account of the artist than for the personages they represent. 
The artist is the celebrated Banford, undoubtedly the best painter 
on Derby china the world has ever known. He was an artist who 
would have ranked as one of the masters of English portraiture 
had he turned his attention to canvas instead of to porcelain, and 
this—his best work—was produced at the zenith of his fame, and 
the maturity of his powers. very one of these portraits can be 
identified, and represents an important personage, but I need only 
call your attention to three of the most remarkable. 

“This plate represents the Earl himself. He was Secretary of 
War in the Addington Ministry, Master of the Bedchamber to 
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King George III., and author of numerous books of poetry and 
history. The next is his son, the celebrated General Harborough, 
who fell in the battle of Pont Archin, after routing with a single 
British Brigade the whole of the French army. He is buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and would, had he lived, have ranked as one 
of the greatest Captains England has produced. The next plate 
represents the Honourable Mary Harborough, the reigning toast 
of her day at court. Mr. Fox and Admiral Jervis fought about 
her. She was mistress of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Prince 
Regent, and died in the prime of life, it is said of a broken heart 
when the marriage between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
supposed to have taken place. 

“ «Thus, gentlemen, in each of these plates you buy an historical 
portrait by an old master of the rank of Reynolds or Opie only in 
materials less destructible. The history of the collection is even 
more curious than the origin. At the death of the Earl the whole 
dozen plates were stolen by the butler, who was hanged for the 
offence, but the plates could never be recovered. The second Earl 
had several replicas made, though of vastly inferior quality. The 
persons represented were many of them dead. The great Banford 
was dead also, and the Derby factory had ceased to produce either 
the character of work or the artists of that day. This collection 
is therefore unique. It required the eye of a connoisseur and the 
memory of an antiquarian, like the late Mr. Wooler, to distinguish 
the true from the false, not to mention the industry with which 
he tracked every piece all over Europe. It would be a chapter 
of romance to describe how each plate was found, some in England, 
some in Holland, one even in Russia. Iam betraying no confidence 
when I say that the twelfth plate was bought by Mr. Wooler 
for £50. Now what may I say for this unrivalled collection ?’ 

“Then Levy and Solomons went through their disgusting farce. 
I laughed to see that gudgeon Edmund listening to every word. 
Imagine my horror, Mainwaring, to discover that you were 
listening too. 

“ Tt all depended on my eye now, and I concentrated myself, so 
to speak, for the critical moment. Solomons offered £100. The 
bidding rose slowly to £200, and Edmund went to £250. Then 
Solomons and Levy ostentatiously retired. Another voice said 
£275. I looked at you. With all my eyes I said ‘Go on,’ and 
to my intense delight you bid £300. Edmund retired, and I was 
glad he did. ~ 

« ¢ £320,’ said the voice. 

“Again I gazed. Again you responded. 

« $330 bid.’ 
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“A pause. Then a whisper went round the room. Some one 
plucked your sleeve and whispered, ‘ Take care; it is only one of 
the copies.’ You wavered. The voice said £340. If eyes could 
have done it, I should have burnt a hole in you. 

“<« Go on,’ I urged. 

“You sprang £10 reluctantly. The voice responded £360. 

“T gazed; youdid not move. I tried to pluck yoursleeve; you 
could not feel. I danced about, I tore my hair, I yelled. You 
seemed to feel a draught, for you turned up your coat collar, but 
still you did not budge. 

“<< £360 bid. Any more? Going at £360. Going—— 

“T rushed against you, I slapped your face, I shouted, I raved ; 
you did not move. I pulled myself together, and with one great 
effort as the hammer fell, I yelled, ‘ You blighted fool, go on!’ 

“ All at once the scene changed. I was in my own room again. 
I lived and breathed. My hand still held the paper. I crushed 
it in my hands, to be sure the impotence of death had passed 
away. I rang the bell to test my voice on human beings. The 
servant heard my order. Thank Heaven, I was alive! 

“ Mainwaring, you think this simply a dream, a nightmare. I 
know it was not. These things are a warning to prepare for 
death ; a warning to avoid its greatest bitterness. The work of 
my life shall not be squandered by ignorant hands. I have made 
my will. Edmund may fatten on my money and lands; his 
clumsy fingers shall not desecrate my collection. I have left it 
all to you for life, my dear friend. At your death the whole is 
given to the nation. 

“ Farewell, old friend. It may be soon, it may be late, but the 
end is not far distant. When you look on my works of art, 


think of the friend who wanders aimless in that dismal, artless 
land.” 


His earnestness impressed me, so I did not venture to ridicule 
his fears. We shook hands, he refusing my offer to see him 
home. 

I never saw Wooler alive again. He died that night in bed, 
from heart disease—passed away apparently without a pang. He 
had made his will, as he told me, and the collection belongs to me 
for life. 


But alas! the Harborough service is only a replica. 
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Slowers and Sire. 


—_———— 


Way, on the whole, does the British and American tourist form 
a bane and a blight to the places he roams through or stays in? 
After all, he is much better than appears; he has a good many 
decent, every-day good qualities ; as a rule, he is honest, he pays 
his way—he does not want to get everything, and give nothing. 
He really and truly desires to see, and to understand what he 
sees. Sometimes he has read about the places he comes to; some- 
times, it is true, he has only heard of them; and, when in them, 
makes a mad endeavour to master on the spot all the intricacies 
of art-criticism and historical fact connected with the place of his 
sojourn. He makes mistakes, of course, such as the one I heard 
the other day in the recess behind the Strozzi-Ridolfi tomb in the 
little cloister at Santa Maria Novella, Florence; the recess 
containing the small faded frescoes which, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, form the test by which ye shall know whether you are 
capable of enjoying the real art of Florence, or not. If, from the 
depths of your heart you can say, “These are beautiful,” it shall 
be well with you; if not, pack up and go, as soon as may be; 
there is no hope for you. A decent, elderly and well-washed 
English tourist and his wife were standing before the fresco 
which is Mr. Ruskin’s favourite, the Meeting of SS. Joachim and 
Anna, and after looking at it the worthy traveller said, with a 
deep sigh, ‘ Yes, yes—these are not very much, you know, there’s 
Mary and Joseph meeting each other—a good deal faded. Let 
us go on to the Spanish chapel.” So they went on to the 
Spanish chapel, and “ Mary and Joseph ” were left to themselves. 

Despite frequent mistakes of this kind, the tourist really has 
an honest desire, very often, to know a little what he is doing or 
ought todo. In Italy he may be heard, when he is a little bit 
cultured, quoting, as he pursues his‘ methodical way from church 
to gallery, and from gallery to monastery, whole sentences from his 
Hare, his Synronds, his Middleton. He no longer imagines that 
Murray and Baedeker contain all that is necessary to salvation in 
the matter of historical fact, art-criticism, or antiquarian 
research. The tourist’s motives are often both pure and high— 
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why, then, is he, taken in the lump, a curse and a blight unto the 
lands he visits? The thing is a fact, the causes of that fact 
perhaps lie too deep to be fished up by a mere casual angler in 
the waters of inquiry into cause and effect. Only, it is incon- 
testable that just now, in this month of April of this year of grace 
1889, the City of Flowers is very much overburdened with the 
English and the American races. They swarm in its streets; 
they have so impressed themselves and the need of ministering to 
their wants and their fancies upon the enterprising population 
that Florence is rapidly becoming more Anglo-Saxon than 
Italian. Everything is laid out with a view to making things 
easy for them; smoothing the way for their ignorance, raising 
prices for their real or supposed wealth, and arranging matters so 
that they can “ do” the place in three or four days. It is not the 
Englishman studying the art-treasures of Italy, it is Italy 
ticketing her art-treasures, and making of herself a finger-post to 
show their chief points to the foreigner; while, at the same time, 
she does not omit to make him pay heavily for thus satisfying his 
demands. He it is who comes for two or three days; puts up at 
an hotel, hires the carriages, careers though the churches, does the 
Tribuna; casts a hasty side-glance towards the almost awful 
loveliness of the Botticelli Madonna, unabashed by even her 
delicate, exquisite, far-away loveliness; dashes through the 
Accademia, and finds the same painter’s “ Garden of Venus” to be 
faded and worm-eaten ; wanders, head in air and opera-glass to 
eyes, through the halls of the Pitti, marches in a business-like 
way through the Bargello, drives hastily to §. Miniato and 
Fiesole, buys liqueur at the Certosa; wishes San Marco was not 
so far away from the other things, because one must do it, don’t 
you know—Savonarola, and all that—quite a feature in Florentine 
history—and finally, about five p.m., his spirits rise ; he is so gay 
and glad when, the toils of the day over, he may, with a clear 
conscience, drop into Douey’s or Giacosa’s tea-room ; watch the 
gay crowd ever moving past their windows, study the miraculous 
hats and bonnets, the rustling silks and satins of the Italian 
ladies, and the trim tailor-made young ladies of his own land. 
Here, too, he can contemplate at his ease the dapper figures of the 
Italian warriors as they strut past, looking as if they had been 
melted down and poured into their miraculously tight-fitting 
light-blue trousers. The Britisher cannot refuse his admiration to 
the effect, which is all that he sees, but his slow northern mind 
wanders wonderingly round, in a dark speculation as to the means 
by which the garments were drawn over the limbs or the limbs 
forced into the garments. Yes, Douey’s and Giacosa’s are sure to 
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be ‘full—as full in the afternoon as the Tribuna in the morning. 
It would seem as if the pronounced style of the Titian Venuses 
and the Raffaelle Fornarina were about equal as a “draw” to the 
tailor-made girls, the coffee and cakes, and the light blue military 
tights within five minutes’ march of them. The Cascine too, on 
the fashionable days, what time the band plays and the carriages 
roll up, is well frequented with every description of visitor, from 
the elegant landau with two horses, two servants, and two ladies 
for its freight, down to the hired vettura at three francs an hour, 
crawling with desperate calmness and immutability amongst the 
gayer groups, and filled to overflowing with ill-dressed, weather- 
beaten travelling females, or vulgar-looking young men. 

Go toany of these places, and ye shall find your countrymen and 
countrywomen in exceeding great abundance—if that is what you 
want tosee. Go into even less frequented places than Florence, and 
you shall find the very same thing. There they are, there they have 
a right to be; you cannot get rid of them, nor do away with the 
general bouleversement of native manners and customs which has 
been effected to suit their convenience. But you may, by judicious 
management, arrange your day so as to see as little as possible of 
them. 

This 27th day of April, for instance, a great day for the 
Florentines, if rightly considered, was also a very delightful day 
for one or two persons who knew how to appreciate it. Do you 
wish to hear what were the ingredients of a day of real, continuous, 
hearty enjoyment? There they are—they are simple enough, 
and easily procured, though something of the result may depend 
upon the method of mixing them. Looking back upon it, I call 
it a day of flowers and fire. 

When I flung open my shutters this morning, the Eastern sun 
came streaming in a warm, glorious gush through the whole 
room. I put my head out of the window; the air was warm 
through and through, and laden with the scent of flowers. There 
was no uncertainty about this day; no need to wonder, “ Shall I 
take a sunshade or an umbrella when I go out—a shawl for the 
cold churches, or a macintosh to protect me from the rain?” 
Breakfast over and an early Italian lesson despatched, my 
companion and I put on our hats, and, issuing from the rather 
cool precincts of the thick-walled old palazzo, find ourselves in the 
full blaze of the sun beside the Arno. Ah, it is delicious! It 
makes one blink, it is true, and hastily unfurl one’s sunshade, but 
it feels like life and laughter, for all that; it is rich and generous 
and inspiring. 

Along the Arno bank, then, sunning ourselves for ten minutes 
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or so; then a turn to the right, down a slum—a new slum, not an 
ancient one, swarming with women and children, studded with 
little carts of itinerant vendors, lurid with loafing men and 
numbers of little bushy, fawn-coloured dogs, some very busy and 
bustling, hurrying in an officious manner hither and thither, 
intent on settling every one’s business but their own. Others, 
taking life more calmly, select any little spot of sunshine, and 
plant themselves upon it, blinking benevolently upon the world 
as seen in that particular slum. We leave them behind, and go 
through the tumble-down old archway which used to be the Porta 
S. Miniato; and then the toilsome ascent begins; steps first, then 
a long steep slope with an occasional rib of stone as a point d’appui. 
The wall is to the right; to the left the palisades formed by the 
long row of solemn cypresses, under whose shade are planted at 
stated intervals the wooden crosses marking stations on the way 
to the church. The only person we meet is a tall Franciscan 
friar, carrying a large green umbrella. At last it is done—the 
climb. We have set out betimes, and after scaling the top step 
we emerge upon the spacious Piazzale Michel Angiolo and find it 
deserted, and bathed in a flood of sunshine. Below are spread, 
like a map, city and country and plain, and, enclosing them, the 
mountains. Inthe middle of the Piazzale rises the replica of the 
gigantic David—it is in dark bronze, and forms a rest to the 
eye which would not have been afforded by the white marble of 
the original. One can stop and look upon it, and admire the 
beauty of the slender yet strong youthful limbs, and respectfully 
wonder why such a perfectly proportioned trunk and legs should 
have had joined to them the head and arms and hands of a giant. 
It was Michael Angelo, of course, who did the deed, so we had 
better not say much about it; still, tothe unregenerate mind, the 
wonder remains. Onward and upward still we toil, till at last we 
ring at the gate of the church, and, being admitted, find ourselves 
on the sun-bathed terrace in front of the black and white facade, 
looking into the queer little burial-grounds just below, with their 
white marble slabs, and crosses, and recesses, and their unutterably 
hideous funeral wreaths and pots of strange wiry-looking imitation 
flowers and leaves, affection’s offerings, no doubt, but affection 
blinded to all sense of the ugly and ridiculous. 

We gladly turn away from these, and cast our eyes over the 
wider scene—over the city, in a slight mist of heat, from which 
ascends melodiously the sound of many bells, their tones blending 
into a harmony, from the tiny tinkle of some little convent chapel 
to the solemn cry of the great basso that swings to and fro in 


Giotto’s tower. Fiesole, with its numberless white houses, and 
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the campanile of its little old duomo, faces us. Here, in the 
fresh though warm morning air, one can look with delight upon 
Fiesole, and know that it is beautiful. It is not so easy to do so, 
surrounded by a crowd of sight-seers anxious to “ get through ” 
with it and think no more about it. 

Turn now to the west and north and south, and your eyes shall 
have a feast of form and colour which, oft as it has been 
described, old and hackneyed and well known as this prospect is, 
is yet “a joy for ever.” Always young, though so old, always 
fresh, through so many storms and vicissitudes, shall we who have 
hearts and eyes ever tire of the waving outlines of those nearer 
hills, blue over there to the left, pallid greenish-brown, deepening 
into purple imperial splendour on Monte Morello’s triple peak to 
the right, melting into bloomy mist on the plain through which 
Arno sweeps along towards Pisa and the sea? We shall not tire 
of it, nor ever cease to experience anew the thrill that goes 
through us as we raise our eyes a little and see, beyond these 
nearer, warmer hues, the great ridges, with their saw-like edges 
lifting themselves like masses of frosted silver into the purple- 
gray of the sky, of the distant snow-covered Carrara mountains. 
No; these are not the things from which we turn away, so long 
as we have yet any youth left in our hearts, these are not the 
things of which we say, “I am weary of it.” 

Inside the church it feels very cold, and for a few minutes 
seems very dark. Ont of the darkness comes the only thing 
which, for a little time, is palpable to any of the senses—an 
exquisite, all-pervading odour of lily-of-the-valley. Gradually, 
as our eyes get accustomed to the gloom, we perceive, near one of 
the side walls, a coffin awaiting the hour of burial. It is almost 
hidden in wreaths and garlands of flowers, and thence comes this 
strong yet delicate perfume, filling the whole building, and wafted 
by the air that comes in at the open door, all over the church, even 
into the furthest corners of the crypt, through whose strangely 
mixed architecture and ornament we wander, not feeling quite 
sure whether we like it, thinking that on the whole we do not, in 
spite of Baedeker’s recommendation of it. 

For my part, I do not want to stay long inside the building; 
the life and beauty and sunshine outside draw me with strings 
too strong to be resisted. I go out and sit upon the steps outside, 
and watch the wide prospect, and note the little darting lizards, 
and stay there as long as may be. Then we wend our way back 
to the city, and first become conscious that there is a festive air 
about the people we meet, and that flags are hoisted on every 
flag-staff, and are hanging from many of the windows. We are 
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ignorant, but we have sense enough to know that it is not a 
church festa with the tricolor pre-eminent and jubilant all over 
the city. It smacks rather of L’Italia Unita than of papal pomp. 
And we soon learn on inquiry what we ought to have known, or 
never to have forgotten, that it is the anniversary of that day, the 
27th of April, 1859, on which Victor Emmanuel issued from 
Turin the order of the day to his soldiers, bidding them rally to 
the Tricolor and accomplish the realisation of Italian indepen - 
dence. It is the anniversary of the day which virtually sounded 
the knell of grand-ducal rule in Tuscany, as in other provinces. 
“Tuscany rose against the grand duke, demanding a constitution. 
He ordered the troops to fire on the people from the battlements 
of the Pitti Palace. The officers replied that they dare not give 
such an order, as the men would refuse to shoot down their 
fellow-citizens. ‘And what will become of us?’ asked the 
crown prince indignantly. ‘Grant the Constitution,’ was the 
ready answer of the ministers. The grand duke asked time to 
deliberate, retired to a villa, and from thence took his departure, 
escorted to the frontier by the carabinieri, to protect him from 
insult, an unnecessary precaution; the courteous Tuscans saluted 
him respectfully as he passed, too glad to be rid of him without 
bloodshed.” * 

It was about this time, I imagine, that the great piazza, after 
being for long years dubbed del? gran’ duca, resumed its ancient 
and republican style and title, della Signoria, which, as all the 
world knows, it bears to this day. The tricolor is floating 
gaily from the topmost peak of the bell-tower of the Old 
Palace. This is the reason why of the festivities. 

Afternoon sees us strolling through the streets on a flower- 
buying expedition, and reveals the wealth of the florists’ shops and 
the itinerant baskets. Where do they all come from? where do 
they grow, these countless masses of colour and form and perfume ? 
Gigantic irises of the most unusual description, masses of a dusty 
purple with flapping calyxes of palest lavender, spotted thickly 
with almost black violet dots. Others white, yellow, blue, 
great scarlet arums, or what look like them, in bizarre contrast 
to the pure white ones; tulips, both wild and garden ones, 
yellow, scarlet, striped; gleaming poppies, scarlet ranunculus 
balls, papery-looking crimped anemone things of every colour, 
lilac, yellow, scarlet, rose-pink, white; roses in hills and 
mountains, of every hue, every shape, every scent, new-fangled 
roses and old-fangled roses; dijon, crimson, palest tea-rose, the 


* «Life of Victor Emmanuel II.’ G. S. Godkin. 
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strangely gleaming “copper rose,” which is a speciality of the 
place; every rose that blows is here to be had—fora price. Here, 
too, carnations of every shade, fresh and dewy, rich and luscious 
in perfume; lilies of the valley by the bushel, wall-flower, 
mignonette, narcissus; endless the variety, bewildering the choice, 
from tiny bunches of sweet violets up to masses of flame-tinted 
azaleas, and great branches of yellow mimosa. Homely, but 
lovely still, stacks of white and purple lilac carry one’s thoughts 
swiftly to English lanes and gardens, and so do the great pink 
peonies, ample and smiling. Everyone sells flowers; everyone 
buys flowers, yet the baskets and the shops seem always full, 
always fresh; and the masses of colour on the broad ledge round 
the grim pile of the Strozzi palace never seems any smaller. 

Is the day over, with its delights, when one at last turns into 
the house again, tired but happy, to eat one’s every-day, prosaic 
dinner? By no means, the news has gone round that just on 
this very night the Palazzo Vecchio is to be illuminated. Surely 
it must have been arranged with a special view to our benefit, for 
it is not an every-day occurrence. At first we ask, rather in- 
credulously, how it is going to be managed? We have passed it 
and looked at it two or three times in the course of our day’s 
wanderings and have seen no preparations, no gas pipes, no stars 
or crowns, or monograms or “chaste” designs of the usual 
description—in short, we don’t quite believe it. It is, however, 
quite true. Moreover, the illumination is not going to be done 
in modern, but in medieval fashion; not with gas, not with any- 
thing so recent and commonplace, but by means of little iron cups 
of oil, fastened on to its grim walls so as to define its entire 
outline, from the topmost point of its belfry, round its battle- 
ments, along the varying width of its lily-like top, and down the 
straight sides of the square tower which serves as stem to the 
gigantic blossom of stone that it resembles. Not only the tower, 
but the palazzo itself, its entire mass is thus to be outlined, and 
after dinner we run to the windows which, on the third story of 
a lofty house, look down upon the Arno, across the bridge, to 
where the tower rises, and we see it is no delusion. The work 
has been begun some time ago. Already the crown of the belfry 
is a crown of fire lifting itself into the serene twilight sky; we 
can trace the slow course of one or two of the men, who, with 
large flaming torches in hand, are doing the perilous work of 
setting light to all those little cups of oil. Their forms we cannot 
see, of course ; we trace the progress of their torches and see great 
lumps of flame drop from them every now and again, and fall, fall, 
like big falling stars, while the lines of twinkling lights become 
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longer and longer and better defined; gradually the grim mass 
of stone is being transformed into a fairy structure, light as air, 
flickering softly brilliant in the gentle evening breeze. It is a 
spectacle never to be forgotten. Later, when daylight is really 
over, a company of us are walking along the Via dei Fossi, with 
the purpose of going to the Uffizi colonnades, and thence surveying 
this fairy palace. The blare of military music strikes on our ears ; 
here comes the crowd, and now along the narrow street the band, 
splitting one’s ears with its thin, piercing strains. It is soon past, 
and then comes a regiment of infantry tramping steadily along, with 
their easily fitting clothes and white covered caps. At intervals 
their officers, they of the miraculously tight-fitting garments, step 
along lightly beside them, tall and slight and dark; for all their 
dapper dress, and their airs and graces, they look as if they could 
do business if they came to the point. They march through the 
narrow street—some so lithe, dark, and foreign; others with the 
light complexion, rosy faces, and good-naturedly stolid aspect of 
English clod-hoppers. The rabble follows them, and we make 
our way to the Lung’ Arno. It is silent anddeserted. The river 
is dark, and ripples mysteriously onward; the stars are bright, 
the sky black and moonless. We conclude that all the city will 
be found packed into the Piazza della Signoria, gazing at the great 
sight. In the meantime there is something almost uncanny in 
the utter stillness of this usually busy quarter. We gain the 
entrance of the Uffizi colonnade. The crowd is—nowhere! The 
sight that bursts upon our eyes causes us to stand still and almost 
breathless. At the far end of the colonnade, rising from the 
great square, is the Palazzo Vecchio of Florence—the prison of 
Savonarola, and the silent witness of many a scene of woe and 
horror as well as of gallant struggle and ‘popular rule; it- 
self the grim shelter of many a dark deed—for all its beauty, 
the Palazzo Vecchio has always for me something sinister in its 
aspect. To-night it is like no earthly building; its mighty 
campanile is outlined by lines of wavering, living flames of an 
indescribably soft and warm and delicate hue. They flicker and 
waver, and the strange light they cast upon it makes it look as 
if, instead of solid brownstone, it were made of some fairy, 
transparent substance, tinted alabaster or mother-of-pearl, or 
supernal tortoise-shell, illuminated from within. Similes might 
be exhausted, and no idea given of the wonderful reality. Will 
it stand? Will it remain there, or will it burst into a conflagra- 
tion, and melt away into fiery mist and nothingness? High 
above, now waving into sight, now out of it, floats the tricolor, 
looking a very rainbow of a flag in the flickering light of the 
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lamps. It is wonderful, unearthly, marvellous in the extreme, 
“a sight to dream of, not to tell;” and what adds to the strange- 
ness of it is, that one seems almost alone, there is no crowd, no 
push, no noise—almost is there silence. Slowly we move along 
under the colonnades to the Piazza. There, the omnibuses are 
driving about, and people are walking to and fro. There is 
nothing unusual, nothing excited, no gazing crowd; what does 
this strange indifference mean? Are we under a spell, and have 
we only dreamt this fairy illumination, which perhaps is visible 
to no one but ourselves? In the quietness we seem to catch 
from afar the echo of shouting and music. Where is all the 
world and his wife? By dint of inquiry we at last learn that 
there is a counter attraction to the illuminated Palace. At the 
Piazza dell’ Indipendenza, in the new quarter of the town, there 
is a concert, a military band, and fireworks; and Florence, on 
the whole, decides that thatis the better entertaiment of the two. 
So all the world and his wife have gone there, and are having a 
good time of it. We tear ourselves away at last, and in the house 
must look again and yet again at the structure of fire and flame 
outlined against the profound sky, till we begin to see that some 
of the lights are going out, and we will not watch the fading of 
so glorious a vision, therefore we go too. Jn spite ofall drawbacks 
and all overcrowding, the City of Flowers retains much of its old 
charm, and affords materials for many an hour of rich delight. 


J. F. 
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Cuapter XXXI. 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


“T wonDER now,” said Mrs. Saltren to herself, “ whatever has 
made the raspberry jam so mouldy? Was the fruit wet when it 
was picked? I cannot remember. If it was it weren’t my fault, 
but the weather on which no one can depend. I wanted to send 
up some to Tryphcena Welsh, but now I can’t, unless I spoon off 
the mould on the top of one and fill up from the bottom of another. 
It is a pity and a waste of confidence and a sapping of faith when 
one goes, makes jam and spend coals and sugar and a lot of 
perspiration, and get nothing for it but mould an inch thick. I 
must send Tryphcena Welsh something, for if Giles, as he tells 
me, has gone to take up with writing for the papers, he’ll need the 
help of James, and there’s no way of getting at men’s hearts but 
through their stomachs. It was tiresome Giles writing to my 
brother and not saying a word to me about it. I could have told 
him James was not in town, so no need for him to address a letter 
to him at Shepherd’s Bush, he went after seeing us, to stay with 
one literary friend and then another, so he won’t have Giles’ letter 
till he returns to town. That accounts for my boy receiving no 
answer. Giles never saw him when he was here, which was 
tiresome. It is vexing too about the hams. I’d have sent one up 
to James, if they had not been spoiled, along of the knuckles being 
outside the bags, so that the flies walked in as they might at a 
house door. I pickled those hams in treacle ard ale and juniper. I 
made paper bags for them, and what more could I do? It was no 
fault of mine if the hams got spoiled. It was the fault of the hams 
being too big for my paper bags, so that the bone stuck out. And 
then the weather—it was encouraging to the flies. After the 
raspberry jam and the hams, one wants comfort. I'll get a drop.” 

But before she had reached the corner cupboard, the door 
opened, and her husband came in looking more strange, white and 
wild than ever. He staggered to the table, rolling in his walk as 
if he were drunk, and held to the furniture to stay himself, fearing 
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to take a step unsupported. His face was so livid, his eyes so full 
of something like terror, that a thrill of fear ran through Mrs. 
Saltren—she thought he was mad. 

“What is it, Saltren? Why do you look at mein that fashion ? 
I was not going to my cupboard for anything but my knitting. I 
said to myself, I will knit a warm jersey for Giles against the 
winter, and I put the pins and the wool in there. Now don’t look 
so queer. Are you ill?” 

“Marianne,” he said slowly, then drew a long breath that 
sounded hoarsely in his throat as he inhaled it, “ Marianne, you 
are avenged.” 

“What do you mean? Are you referring to the hams or the 
raspberry jam ?” 

“Marianne,” he repeated, “the word has come to pass. The 
hand has been stretched forth and has smitten the evil doer. The 
mighty is cast out of his seat and laid even in the dust.” 

“T don’t know what you're a-talking about, Stephen. I concern 
myself about common things, and about prophecy no more than 
I do about moonshine. The jams get mouldy and the hams ain’t 
fit to eat.” 

“Did I not tell you, Marianne, of what I saw and heard that 
Sabbath day ? 

“‘T gave no heed to it.” 

“Tt is fulfilled. The purposes of heaven fulfil themselves in a 
wonderful and unexpected way when we are least awaiting it. He 
is dead.” 

“Who is dead ?” 

“ Lord Lamerton.” 

“Lord Lamerton!” Marianne Saltren started. 

“ How is it that ? Where, Stephen, and when ?” 

“ He is lying dead beneath the cliff.” 

“Good heavens! How came that about?” 

“ He was cast down by the hand of the avenging justice. You 
have been avenged.” 

“I—I have nothing to complain of—to have avenged on Lord 
Lamerton.” 

“Nothing of late, but you told me of the dishonour, of the 
wrong——” 

Mrs. Saltren uttered a cry of horror. 

“Stephen, for God’s sake !—you do not mean ?—you know, you 
know that I named no names.” 

“T knew, Marianne, to whom you referred. I knew it at once. 
Then I understood why you gave your son the Christian name he 
bears.” 
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* Oh, Stephen it was not that.” 

“Yes, Marianne, it was. It all hangs together. I saw how he, 
Lord Lamerton, was constrained to make much of the boy, to 
spend money on him, to educate and make a gentleman of him, 
and take him into his house.” 

“Stephen! Stephen! this is all a mistake.” 

“No, Marianne, itis no mistake. I see it all as plainly as I 
saw the angel flying in the midst of heaven bearing the Everlast- 
ing Gospel in his right hand, which he cast into the water before 
me.” 

“T was talking nonsense. I am—Oh, Stephen! What did you 
say ?—he—Lord Lamerton is not dead ?” 

“He is dead. He is lying dead on the path.” 

Mrs. Saltren was seized with a fit of trembling, as if an ague 
were come over her. She stared at her husband, terror stricken, 
and could not speak. A horrible thought, a sickening dread, had 
swept over her, and she shrank from asking a question which 
might receive an answer confirming her half-formulated 
fears. 

“ The judgment has tarried long, but the sentence has overtaken 
the sinner at last. Now, after all, he has been made to suffer for 
what he once did to you. He cast you down, and with like 
measure has it been meted to him. He is cast down.” 

“He did nothing to me.” 

“You are ready to forgive him now, and to forget the past, 
because you are a Christian. But eternal justice never forgets, it 
waits and watches and when least expected, strikes down.” 

“Oh, Stephen! What do you think? You listened to my idle 
talk. You fancy that Lord Lamerton was—was the father of 
Giles, but he was not. Indeed, indeed he was not.” 

“He was not!” echoed the captain, standing stiffly with out- 
stretched arms and clenched fists, a queer ungainly figure, jointless, 
as if made of wooden sticks. “You yourself told me that he 
was.” 

“T named no names. Indeed I never said he was—why, 
Stephen, how could he have been, when you know as well as I do, 
that he was out of England for three years at that time; he was 
attaché as they call it at the embassy in—I forget, some German 
Court, whilst I was at Orleigh with the dowager Lady 
Lamerton.” 

The captain stood still, thinking; as one frozen and fast to the 
spot. 

“ Besides,” put in the woman, with a flicker of her old inordinate 
vanity and falsehood, in spite of her present fear. “You think 
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very bad of me if you suppose I’d have took up with any one less 
than a viscount.” 


A long silence ensued, in which the tick of the clock sounded 
loudly and harshly. 

“Marianne,” he said at last, hoarsely. 

“Tt is all your fault and stupidity,” said his wife hastily. 
“ You have no judgment, and a brain on fire with religious craze. 
If you would but behave like an ordinary, sensible man and think 
reasonably, you would never had fallen into this mistake. You 
had only to think a moment reasonably, and you’d know that it was 
not, and could not be a man, and he, only the honourable, and 
like to be no better than a baron, many hundred miles away at a 
foreign court, and the postage then not twopence ha’penny as ’tis 


”? 


now. 


“Marianne,” said Saltren again hoarsely, and he tcok a step 
nearer to her, and grasped her wrist. ‘‘ Marianne, answer me.” 
Saltren spoke with a wild flicker in his eyes as though jack-o- 
lanterns were dancing over those deep mysterious pools, “as you 
will have to answer at the great day of account—is Giles not the 
son of Lord Lamerton ?” 

“Of course not, I never said so. Who but a fool would suppose 
he was, and a week’s post and over twopence ha’penny between ? 
He never left—Munich I think it was, but it may have been 
Munchausen, and I never left Orleigh all the three years. 
Besides—I never said it was. I named no names.” 

Now a shudder ran through Saltren, a convulsive quake and 
was over instantaneously. Then, with his iron hand he pressed 
the woman’s wrist downwards. 

“ Kneel,” he said, “ kneel.” 

“ You are hurting me, Stephen! let go!” 

“ Kneel,” he repeated, “ kneel.” 

He forced her from her feet to her knees, before him she was 
too frightened to disobey ; and her vain efforts to parry reproof, 
and lay the blame on him, had been without success, he had not 
noticed even the mean evasions. 

“ Marianne,” he said solemnly, in his deepest, most tremulous 
tones. “ Tell me—who was the father of Giles?” 

“That I will not—never—no, I cannot tell.” 

“ You shall, I will hold you here, with my hand clenched, and 
not let you go—No, never, not all the coming night, not all next 
day, all the night following—for ever, and ever, until you 
confess.” 

She stooped towards the floor, to hide her face from his search- 
ing eyes, with the lambent flame in them that frightened her. 
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Then she looked furtively towards the window, and next to the 
door, into the back kitchen, seeking means of escape. 

“Tt is in vain for you to try to get away,” said the captain 
slowly. “Here I hold you, and tighten my grasp, till you scream 
out the truth. They used to do that in England. They slipped 
the hands in iron gloves and the feet in iron boots, and screwed 
till the blood ran out of fingers and foot ends and the criminal 
told the truth. So will I screw the truth out of you, out of your 
hands. Youcannotescape. Was the father of Giles a nobleman ?” 

“He was not the highest of all—not a duke.” 

“ What was he then?” 

She was silent, and strove to twist her hands away. He held 


both now. He compressed his clutch. She cried out, “1 cannot 
bear this.” 


“What was his title?” 

“ You are hurting me, Stephen.” 

“Was he a nobleman at all?” 

With hesitation, and another writhe to get away—* N—no.” 

“Then, all that story you told of the deception practised upon 
you was a lie?” 

“Not a lie—it was a joke. James was not such a fool as you, 
he took it as such. But you z 

Then Stephen Saltren drew his wife to her feet, and strode to 
the door, dragging her with him. She screamed. She supposed 
he was about to kill her; but he turned, and said gloomily, “I 
will not hurt you, I want to show you what you have done—with 
your joke.” 

He forced open the door, and drew her through the garden, out 
at the wicket gate, along the path up the coombe. There were 
two ways thence to Orleigh Park, one down the coombe to the 
main valley and high-road, and round ashoulder of hill ; the other 
way by a steep climb up a ziz-zag path in the side of the hill to 
the top of the crag, thence over a stretch of some thirty acres of 
furzy down into the plantations and so into the park through 
them. The tortuous ascent began at the cottage, Chillacot, but 
Saltren drew his wife past the point whence it rose to where the 
evening sun cast the black shadow of the crag or “ cleave” across 
the glen, and there—lying on broken, fallen stones, with his 
hands outstretched, his face to the clear sky, lay Lord Lamerton, 
dead. 

Marianne Saltren cowered back, she was too frightened by what. 
she saw to care to approach; but her husband’s vice-like grasp 
did not relax for all her weeping and entreaties. He compelled 
her to come close to the fallen man. 
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His finger ends buried themselves in her wrists, and checked 
her pulse, that her hands became numb, and tingled. 

He remained silent, for long, looking at the dead man, his own 
face scarcely less white, his muscles hardly less rigid, his features 
as set, and more drawn. There was no sunlight in the narrow 
valley where they stood under the great slate cleave, but above at 
the edge of the opposite hill were gorse bushes so covered with 
golden bloom that they seemed to be one yellow flower, and on 
them the evening sun rested lovingly. Above, ghost-like in the 
blue sky, was a filmy dise—the moon, only perceivable from the 
deep valley, unseen by those who stood in the sunlight. The 
rooks were congregating in the wood at the bottom of the valley. 
That wood was a favourite resort to which the birds from several 
rookeries came every evening before set of sun, and chattered 
incessantly, and made as much noise as if they were members of 
the House of Commons discussing Irish matters. The sound 
issuing from that wood was strident like the rattle of a lawn- 
mower. 

A blue-bottle fly was buzzing round the dead man. Saltren 
saw it, it made him uneasy; he let go one of his wife’s hands and 
with his disengaged hand drew his kerchief from his throat; a 
black silk one, and whisked it to and fro, to drive away the insect. 
“‘T cannot tell,” he said, “ heaven knows. If it had not been for 
what you said, for your amusing joke, he might now be living. I 
cannot tell. The ways of Providence are dark. We are but 
instruments used, and not knowing for what purpose used. I can- 
not tell.” 

He put the kerchief to his face and wiped it. 

“T was yonder,” he pointed upwards with his chin, and then 
whisked his kerchief in the direction of the top of the cliff. “I 
was on the down, and when I least expected it, and at the moment 
when I was not thinking of him, I saw him striding towards me, 
and when he came up with me, he was out of breath. I was 
standing then at the edge of the cleave. I was looking down into 
the coombe at my house, and I was in a dream. When I saw him, 
I did not stir. I would not go to meet him. I let him come to 
me. And when I saw him turn out of his path and cross the down 
to me, then I knew the hand out of the clouds pointed the way, 
and he followed not knowing to what it pointed. He came close 
to me, to the very edge of the rock, and I did not budge one inch. 
He had been walking fast, and spoke pantingly, in a strangely 
mixed manner, and he asked some question about Giles. I do 
not remember what he asked, but at the sound of his voice and of 
that name, then the fire that was in my heart, broke out, and I 
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was blind and mad. My blood roared in my ears and head, as the 
sea roars and beats against the coast ina gale. Then I shouted 
out all I knew; I told him that Giles was his son, and that God 
would call him to account for his sins and his injustice and 
eruelties ; and he was as one mazed, that neither spoke nor moved 
till I raised my hand to strike him on the breast to rouse him to 
answer, and then, as I touched him, he stepped back and went over 
the cleave.” 

Then Marianne Saltren uttered a piercing shriek and tossed, and 
put her teeth to her husband’s hand to bite at the fingers and 
force them to relax their grasp. 

“There are people coming,” she screamed, “I will tell them all 
that you killed him. Let me go. I cannot bear your touch.” 

“ You accursed woman, you daughter of the old father of lies,” said 
Saltren between his teeth, and the bubbles formed in his mouth as 
he spoke through his teeth, “I will not let you go till you have told 
me who was the father of Giles.” 

Suddenly, however, he let go her wrist, but she had her liberty 
fora moment only. He had drawn his black silk neckerchief round 
her throat, and twisted the ends about his fingers under her chin. 

“ Marianne, I killed him. Yet not I. I am but the executioner 
under Providence. What heaven judges that I carry out. And now 
I do not care if I kill you, after I killed him. I will kill you, 
I will strangle you, unless you confess who was the father of 
Giles.” 

He was capable of doing what he threatened. 

“It were best for you,” he said, “ wicked woman, to suffer here a 
little pain, than burn eternally. Confess, or I will send you into 
the world beyond.” She was quiet for a moment, desisting from 
her useless struggle. 

“You will release me if I say?” 

“T will do so.” 


“ He was a wonderfully handsome man then, a very fine fellow, 
the handsomest I ever saw.” 


“Who was he?” 

“There were others besides me lost their hearts to him.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T hear voices below the house. People are coming. You will 
be taken and hung because you killed him.” 

* Who was he?” 


Saltren did not move a muscle. “Let them come, and they will 
find you dead also, beside him.” 


“You cannot judge of what he was by what he is now.” 
“His name?” 
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Again she looked to right and left, in spite of the grip under 
her chin and made a start to escape, but instantly he tightened the 
kerchief and she became red as blood. 

“Marianne,” said Saltren. ‘ His name?” 

He relaxed the pressure. She listened, no—she heard no voices, 
only mingled cawing of rooks and thumping of pulses in her ears. 

“Tf you must know ?” 

“T must.” 

“Tt was—Samuel Ceely.” 


Cnuartrrn XXXII. 
A PLACE OF REFUGE. 


He thrust her away from him with an exclamation of disgust. 
Then he stooped. A tuft of meadow-sweet grew among the 
stones where the dead man lay, and its white flowers were full of 
pollen, and the pollen, shaken from them had fallen and formed 
a dust over the upturned face. 

Captain Saltren drew his black silk kerchief over the dead 
man’s brow, and wiped away the powder, and as he did so was 
aware that the blue-bottle had returned; he heard its drone, he 
saw its glazed metallic back, as it flickered about the body. 
Then he turned and went away, but had not gone far before he 
halted and came back, for he thought of the insect. That fly 
teased his mind, it was as though it buzzed about his brain, then 
perched and ran over it, irritating the nerves with its hasty 
movement of the many feet, and the tap of its proboscis. He 
could not endure the thought of that fly—therefore he went back, 
and stood sweeping with his kerchief up and down over the face 
and then the hands, protecting the body against the biue-bottle. 

He heard his wife running away, crying for help. He knew 
that before long she would have collected assistants to come to 
remove the dead body. They would find him there; and was it 
safe for him to be seen in close proximity to the man he had killed ? 

He knew that he ought to go. He had a horror of being 
there, alone with the corpse. Again he took a few steps to leave 
it, but, looking back over his shoulder, he saw the blue-bottle 
settle on the forehead, then run down along the nose to the lips 
of the dead man, and he went back to diive the creature away 
once more. Presently he heard voices, not those now of cawing 
rooks, but of men. But he could not stir from the place. He 
would be committing a sin, an unpardonable sin, a sin from 
which his soul could not cleanse itself by floods of penitential 
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tears, were he to allow the blue-bottle to deposit its eggs between 
those dead lips. His mind was unsettled. Now and then ouly 
did he think of himself as endangered, and feel an impulse to 
escape ; and yet the impulse was not strong enough to overcome 
his anxiety to protect the body. He did not consider the future, 
whether he had occasion to fear for himself, whether he would 
be put on his defence. 

After a flood we find backwaters where promiscuous matter 
drifts in circles—straw, snags of wood, a dead sheep, a broken 
chair; so was it in the mind of Stephen Saltren. His ideas were 
thrown into confusion; thoughts and fancies, most varied and 
incongruous, jostled each other, without connexion. The dis- 
covery that his wife had lied to him in the matter of the 
parentage of Giles and the guilt of Lord Lamerton, following 
on the excitement in which he had been through the encounter with 
his enemy, had sufficed to paralyse his judgment, and make his 
thoughts swerve about incoherently. 

He was aware that he had committed a great mistake, he knew 
that his position was precarious ; but his confidence in his vision, 
and the mission with which he was entrusted remained unshaken, 
and this confidence justified to his conscience the crime that he 
had committed. But in the gyration of thoughts in his brain, 
only one fact stood out clearly—that a blue-bottle fly menaced 
the corpse, and that it was his duty to drive the insect away. 

He was engaged on this obligation, when a hand touched him, 
and on looking round he saw Patience Kite. 

“Captain Saltren,” said the woman, “why are you here? I 
saw you both on top of the cleave, and I do know that he did not 
fall by chance. I will not tell of you.” 

He looked at her with blank eyes. 

“Others may have seen you besides myself. You must not be 
found here.” 

‘Tam glad,” said he dreamily, talking to himself, not to her, 
“T am glad that I had, myself, no occasion against him. I 
thought I had, but I had not.” 

“Come with me,” said Mrs. Kite, “folks are near at hand. I 
hear them. 

He looked wistfully at the dead face. 

‘‘T cannot,” he said. 

“What! Do you want to be taken by the police!” 

“T cannot—I am held by the blue-bottle.” 

In a moment she stooped, snapped her hands together and 
caught the fly. 

“Now,” said Saltren, “I will follow. It was not I, I am but 
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the miserable instrument. The hand did it that brought him my 
way, that led him to the edge, and that then laid hold of my 
arm.” 

Patience caught him by the shoulder and urged him away. 

“You must not be seen near the body. Take my advice and 
be off to Captain Tubb about some lime, and so establish an 
alibi.” 

Saltren shook his head. 

“Tf not, then come along with me. I will show you a hiding 
place no one thinks of. Folks could not tell how to take it, when 
they did not find me lying buried under the fallen chimney ; but 
when I saw it was cracking, I made off through the dust, and 
none saw me escape. At the night-meeting some thought when 
I stood on the table behind you that I was a spirit. You can 
feel my grip on your arm, that I am in the flesh and hearty. I 
set fire to the tumbled thatch. It does good to scare folks at 
times.” 

She drew Saltren into the wood. From a vantage point on 
the other side of the valley from that of the crag, themselves 
screened from sight, they could see a cluster of men about the 
dead body of Lord Lamerton, and Mrs. Saltren gesticulating 
behind them. ; 

“T wonder,” said Patience Kite, “whether that wife of yours 
be a fool or not? Your safety, I reckon, depends on her tongue. 
If she has sense, she will say she found the dead lord, as she was 
going to fetch water. If she’s a fool, she'll let out about you. 
Did any one see you on the down?” 

“T think Macduff went by some time before.” 

“ Yes—I saw’n go along. That was some while afore.” 

Saltren said nothing. He was less concerned about his own 
safety than Mrs. Kite supposed. He was intently watching the 
men raise the dead body. 

“Tt is a pity,” pursued Mrs. Kite, “ because if you hadn’t been 
seen by Mr. Macduff, I might have sworn you a famous alibi, and 
made out you was helping me to move my furniture. Thomasine 
also, she'd ha’ sworn anything in reason to do you a good turn. 
What a sad job it was that you didn’t chuck over Macduff as well. 
But there—I won’t blame you. We none of us, as the parson 
says, do all those things we ought to do, but leave undone what 
we ought. Thomasine and I’d swear against Mr. Macduff, but 
I doubt it would be no good, as Mrs. Macduff keeps a victoria and 
drives about in it, and we don’t, so the judge would have respect 
to the witness of Macduff and disregard ours. And yet they say 
there is justice and righteousness in the world !—when our 
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testimony would not be taken and Macduff’s accepted, along of a 
victoria.” 

She caught Saltren’s arm again, and led him further into the 
wood, along a path that seemed to be no path at all for a man to 
walk, but rather a run for a rabbit. The bushes closed over a 
mere track in the moss. 

“T reckon,’ muttered Patience, “ There'll be a rare fuss made 
about the death of his lordship ; but how little account was made 
of that of young Tubb. That was a cruel loss to Thomasine and 
me. My daughter and he were sweethearts. Captain Tubb was 
going to take the boy on as a hand at the lime quarry, he could 
not earn twenty shillings in a trade, so he would get fifteen as a 
labourer. Well—he could have married and kept house on that. 
Either he and my girl would have lived with me or with his 
father. Macduff and Lord Lamerton spoiled the chance for me 
and them. I owe them both a grudge, and I thank you for 
paying off my score on his lordship. Macduff may wait. In fall 
I will make a clay figure of him, and stick pins in it, and give 
him rheumatic pains and spasms of the heart. Whatever 
parsons and doctors may say, I can do things which are not to 
be found in books, and there is more learning than is got by 
scholarship.” 

Mrs. Kite paused and looked round. 

“You've not been about in the woods, creeping on all fours as 
I have, through the coppice. I know my way even in the dark. 
I can tell it by the feel of the stems of oak. Where there is 
moss, that is the side to the sou’-west wind and rain. The other 
side is smooth. So one can get along in the dark. What a 
moyle there will be over the death of his lordship all because he 
was a lord, and there was nothing made of the death of Arkie, 
because he was nobody. There is no justice and righteousness 
in the world, or Mr. Macduff would be wearing bracelets now and 
expecting a hempen necklace. Here we are at my cottage that 
he and his lordship tore down.” 

They emerged suddenly on the glade where stood the ruins. 
No one was visible. It remained as it had been left, save that 
the fallen rafters and walls were blackened by the smoke of the 
up-flaming thatch. 

Patience did not tarry at the hovel, but led the way to the 
quarry edge. 

“Do you see here,” she said, “ you take hold of the ivy ropes, 
and creep along after me. It is not hard to do when you know 
the way. Miss Arminell first led me to the Owl’s Nest. One 
Sunday she came here, and holding the ivy, got along to the 
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cave, and then let go the rope. I went after her; and when my 
house was being pulled down about my head, then I remembered 
the cave, and went to it in the same way. Since then I have 
moved most of my things I want, and Thomasine has helped me. 
But she couldn’t come till her foot was better, along the edge 
where we shall go. What I cannot carry we let down from above 
by a rope, and I draw them in to me with a crooked stick. I shall 
have to pay no ground rent for that habitation, and I defy Mr. 
Macduff to pull the roof down on me. It is a tidy, comfortable 
place, in the eye of the sun. What I shall do in winter I cannot 
tell, but it serves me well enough as a summer house. If I 
want to bake, I have my old oven in the back-kitchen. Now lay 
hold of the ivy bands and come after me. I will show you where 
you can lie hid when there is danger at Chillacot.” 

Saltren followed her, and in a few minutes found himself in the 
cave. She had hung an old potato sack half-way down the 
hollow, and behind this she had made her bed and stored her 
treasures. 

“No one can visit me whom I do not choose to receive,” said 
Mrs. Kite. “If I should see a face come round the corner, the 
way we came, I’d have but to give a thrust, as that you gave his 
lordship, and down he would go. Now I will return. You 
remain here. See, I crook the ivy chains over this prong of rock 
when I am here. Whatever you do, mind and do not let the 
chains fall away. If you do, you’re a prisoner till I release you. 
That is how Miss Arminell was caught. Ill run and see what is 
going on, and bring you word.” 

The old woman unhooked sufficient strands of ivy to support 
herself, and went lightly and easily along the face of the rock. 

Saltren remained standing. He had his hands linked behind 
his back, and his head projecting. He had not recovered balance 
of mind; his thoughts were like hares in poacher’s gate-nets— 
entangled, leaping, turning over, and working themselves, in 
their efforts after freedom, into more inextricable entanglement. 
But one idea gradually formed itself distinctly in his mind—the 
idea that he had not been wronged by Lord Lamerton in the way 
in which he had supposed, and that, therefore, all personal feeling 
against him disappeared. But, in the confusion of his brain, he 
carried back this idea to a period before he discovered that he had 
been deceived by his wife into feeling this grudge, and he justified 
his action to himself; he satisfied himself that there could have 
been no private resentment in his conduct to his lordship when 
he gave him that stroke, because twenty minutes later he dis- 
covered that there were no grounds for entertaining it. This 
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consideration sufficed to dissipate the first sense of guilt that had 
stolen over him. Now he knelt down in the cave, at its entrance, 
and thanked heaven that no taint of personal animosity had 
entered into his motives and marred their purity. It was true 
that Lord Lamerton had thrown Saltren out of employ—he 
forgot that. It was true also that, as chairman of the board of 
directors of the railway, he had sought to force him to surrender 
his house and plot of land—he forgot that. It was true that at 
the time when he confronted Lord Lamerton, he believed that his 
domestic happiness had been destroyed by that nobleman—he 
forgot that also. He concluded that he had put forth his hand, 
acting under a divine impulse, and executing, not personal 
vengeance, but the sentence of heaven. 

When a camel, heavy laden, is crossing the desert, the notion 
sometimes occurs to it that it is over-burdened, that its back is 
breaking, and it sullenly lies down on the sand. No blows will 
stir it—not even fire applied to its flanks; but the driver with 
much fuss goes to the side of the beast, and pretends to unburden 
it of—one straw. And that one straw he holds under the eye of 
the camel, which, satisfied that it has been sensibly relieved, gets 
up and shambles on. Our consciences are as easily satisfied when 
heavy burdened as the stupid camel. One straw—nay, the 
semblance, the shadow of a straw—taken from them contents us ; 
we rise, draw a long breath, shake our sides, and amble on our 
way well pleased. 

Lord Lamerton had been doomed by heaven for his guilt in the 
matter of Archelaus Tubb. Was it not written that he who had 
taken the life of another should atone therefore with his own 
life? Who was the cause of the lad’s death? Surely Lord 
Lamerton, who had ordered the destruction of the cottage. If 
the cottage had been left untouched, the chimney would not have 
fallen. Mr. Macduff was but the agent acting under the orders 
of his lordship, and the deepest stain of blood rested, not on the 
agent, but on his instigator and employer. Saltren had been on 
the jury when the inquest took place, and he had then seen 
clearly where the fault lay, and who was really guilty in the 
matter; but others, with the fear of man in them, had not 
received his opinion and consented to it, and so there had been a 
miscarriage of justice. 

If a bell-pull be drawn, it moves a crank, and the crank 
tightens a wire, and that wire acts on a second lever, and this 
second crank moves a spring and sets a bell tingling. The hand 
that touches the bell-rope is responsible for the tingling of 
the bell, however far removed from it. So was Lord Lamerton 
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responsible for the death of Archelaus, though he had not touched 
the chimney with his own hand. 

Saltren was, moreover, deeply impressed with the reality of his 
vision, which had grown in his mind and taken extraordinary 
dimensions, and had assumed distinct outline as his fancy brooded 
over it. But, that fancy had deceived him did not occur to his 
mind, for to Saltren, as to all mystics, the internal imaginings 
are ever more real than those sensible presentiments which pass 
before their eyes. 

Now he knelt in the cave, relieved of all sense of wrong-doing, 
and thanked heaven for having called him to vindicate its justice 
on the man whom human justice had acquitted. 


Cuarrrr XXXIII. 
NOTHING. 


Mr. James WELs#H occupied a small, respectable house in a row in 
Shepherd’s Bush. The house was very new; the smell of plaster 
clung about it. Before the row were young plane trees, sur- 
rounded with wire-netting to protect their tender bark from the 
pen-knives and pinching fingers of boys. Far in the dim future 
was a prospect of the road becoming an umbrageous avenue ; 
accordingly, with an eye to the future, those who had planned 
and planted the row entitled it The Avenue. 

Up this avenue of wretched, coddled saplings walked Mr. Giles 
Inglett Saltren, in the best of spirits, to visit his uncle, the 
Monday morning after his arrival in town. 

Now Giles Inglett Saltren was about to begin his career as a 
journalist, as a politician, as a man of letters. He had broken 
away from the position which had degraded and enslaved him, 
which had cramped his genius, and suppressed his generous 
emotions. 

He had not, indeed, heard from Welsh since he had written to 
him, but youth is sanguine. He could rely on his uncle finding 
him work, and he knew his own abilities were of no ordinary 
quality. He had essayed his powers on several political questions. 
He had written articles on the Eastern Embroglio, the Madagas- 
car Policy of the French Republic, Port Hamilton, the dispute 
about the Fisheries, and Irish dissatisfaction. Very vigorous 
they were in style, and pulverising in argumentative force. 

He had not sent them to his uncle, but he brought them with 
him now in a hand-bag. He came early to ensure finding Mr. 
Welsh at home and to allow time for reading his articles to him, 
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and discussing the terms on which he was to be taken upon the 
staff of the paper with which his uncle was connected. He 
figured to himself the expression of the face of Welsh changing, 
as he listened, from incredulity to pleased surprise and rapt 
ecstacy, and the clasp of hands when the lecture was over, the 
congratulation on success, and the liberal offer of remuneration 
that would ensue. 

There was one telling passage on Port Hamilton which to 
Jingles’ mind was so finely turned, so rich and mellow in its 
eloquence, that he repeated it twice to himself as he walked from 
Shepherd’s Bush station to his destination. 

“Tt is really well put,” mused Jingles; “and I think if it 
comes under the eye of the Ministry, that it must materially 
affect their policy, and, perhaps, decide the question of the 
retention or surrender of the station. More wonderful things 
have happened than that it should lead to my being offered a 
colonial appointment. Not that I would accept a post which 
was not influential. I am not going to be shelved as a foreign 
consul. I intend to be where I can put my mark on my times, 
and mould the destinies of the people. It would not be 
surprising were the Conservative Government to endeavour to 
silence me by the offer of some governorship which would take 
me from home, and corner me where my influence would be 
powerless. But I intend to keep my eyes open. I am not one of 
the men who submit to suppression. Ah! here is Uncle James’ 
door.” 

He opened the little iron gate. A servant was on the steps, 
kneeling and scrubbing the threshold. She had managed to kneel 
on her apron, and tear it out of the gathers. Her slippers exposed 
a split over the toe, showing stocking, and the stocking was split 
over the heel, showing skin. She put her scrubbing-brush to 
her head to smooth the hair that had fallen forward, over the 
fringe. 

“Ts Mr. Welsh at home ? ” 

“Yesir. Your card, please?” 

She looked at her fingers; they were wet, so she put them 
beneath her apron, and extended her hand thus covered to receive 
the card, and nipped it through the integument of coarse linen, 
then turned and went in, leaving Saltren on the doorstep with 
the bucket. The soap she had prudently removed within, lest, 
while she was presenting the card, he might make off with the 
square. She was up to the dodges of such chaps. So, also, she 
shut the door behind her, lest he should make off with an 
overcoat or umbrella. A servant cannot be too careful in the 
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suburbs of London. Presently she returned, re-opened the door, 
and asked Saltren to kindly step into the master’s study. 

Mr. James Welsh was just engaged in unfolding his morning’s 
paper preparatory to reading, or, rather, skimming it, when 
Jingles entered. 

“ Hallo, young shaver!” exclaimed the uncle, laying aside the 
newspaper somewhat reluctantly. ‘“ This is sharp work, dropping 
in on me before I have had time allowed me to answer your 
letter. I only came home last night. It is like crossing the 
frontier simultaneously with declaration of war. If you had 
waited for my answer you would have saved yourself trouble and 
the cost of your ticket.” 

“There were reasons which made it necessary for me to leave 
at once.” 

“‘ My dear boy, reasons are like eggs in a recipe for a pudding. 
The pudding is best with them; but it is good without. You 
wanted to come, and you enrich your coming with reasons. That 
is the sense of it.” 

“But, uncle James, I have long felt a decided vocation for a 
political and literary life, and I have long chafed at the 
restraints " 

“Young shaver, in the ministerial world—I mean the world of 
ministers of religion—there are also calls ; but, curiously enough, 
orly such are listened to when the call is from a salary of fifty to 
a hundred and fifty. I never yet heard of a pastor who listened 
to a call to leave one of a hundred for one of half that amount. 
But they jump like frogs when the cali is tother way. You 
should have learned wisdom from those apostles of light. You 
have, I fear, thrown up a lucrative situation for nothing. Like 
the dog in the fable dropped the piece of meat to bite at a 
shadow.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Jingles gravely, “that at first I shall 
not earn much; but I have some money laid by which will serve 
my necessities till I have made myself a name, and got an assured 
income.” 

“ Made yourself a name! That is what no journalist ever does. 
Got an assured income! That comes late. You have not been 
through the mill.” 

“T have in my bag some articles I have touched off, leaders on 
important matters, of absorbing interest to the public.” 

“ As what?” 

“ Port Hamilton.” 

“The public don’t care a snap about that.” 

“The Eastern Question.” 
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“ About which you know nothing.” 

“The Irish Land Question.” 

“On which you are incompetent to form an opinion.” 

“Will you look at my articles ?” 

“Tcan’t say. I can tell what they are like without your opening 
the bag. I know exactly the style of these schoolboy productions. 
If you particularly desire it, I will run my eye over them; but I 
tell you beforehand, they are good for naught. Mind you, I 
don’t expect that a writer of a leader knows any more of his 
subject than do you; but he does know how to affect a knowledge 
he does not possess, and disguise his ignorance; and he has a 
certain style that belongs to the business. It is with journalism 
as with acting. An amateur proclaims himself in every sentence. 
The ass’s ears project from under the lion’s skin. There are 
little tricks of the trade, a margin for gag, that must be employed 
and utilised, and only a professional is at his ease, and has the 
familiar tricks at his disposal, and gag at the end of his tongue. 
Can you manage shorthand ? ” 

“Shorthand! No.” 

“ Pity that. I might have got you some reporting jobs.” 

“ But I do not want reporting jobs.” 

“Then you will get nothing.” 

Jingles was rather offended than cast down. 

“T see what it is, uncle Welsh,” he said in a tone of irritation, 
“you journalists are a close corporation, and you will not admit 
an intruder. You are jealous of an invasion within your circle, 
just as a parcel of commercials resent the entry of any but a 
commissioned bagman into their coffee-room.” 

“Not a bit; but we do object to a raw bumpkin who has not 
gone through his apprenticeship giving himself airs, and pre- 
tending to an equality with us who have drudged at the trade till 
we have mastered its technicalities.” 

“T presume that a good education and brains qualify a man to 
write.” 

“ Not necessarily—certainly not to write leaders. I dare say we 
might hand over to you the reviewing of children’s books. That 
would come within your range.” 

“Tt is an insult to offer such a thing.” 

“Indeed! You know little of literature or you would not say 
so. Formerly, when education was scarce, there were but a few 
writers, and they were well paid. Now education is universal, 
and every one who can handle a pen thinks he can write, even if 
he be imperfectly acquainted with spelling. Education now is as 
common, as general, as pocket-handkerchiefs. Both were luxuries 
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fifty years ago. Literature is glutted with aspirants; brain is as 
common as esthetic colours, as embroidered sunflowers, and 
Japanese lacquer. What is rare is muscle. Learn some 
mechanical art, and you will find that biceps pays better than 
brain.” 

“You know very well I have not the health to adopt the trade 
of an artisan.” 

“Then become a preacher; and here let me give you advice. 
If you want to become a popular preacher, and a power in the 
pulpit or on the platform, tear down. It is thankless work to 
build up; that iakes time, demands patience, and does not 
command immediate popularity and ready applause. You appeal 
to no passion when constructive. Passion is your ready assistant 
in destruction. Every man has so much of the savage in him 
that he likes the war-path and the taste of blood. You appeal to 
what you know is in all, when: you give a war-whoop, and 
brandish a tomahawk. There is some picturesqueness and a 
sense of power, in whooping and whirling the axe; but there is 
only prose in smoking calumets of peace.” 

“T have no fancy for the pulpit; but I should like to become a 
political speaker.” 

“We can try you at some village meeting; but the pay is not 
much. Take my advice and return to Orleigh.” 

“That is impossible. I have burnt my ships. I can never 
recross the threshold of the house till I am recognised.” 

“ What—as a literary lion? As a stump orator?” 

‘No, uncle, as Lord Lamerton’s son.” 

“ As—as his—what?” 

Mr. James Walsh burst into a fit of laughter, and when he 
was exhausted, exploded, in spite of exhaustion, into a second 

eal. 

: Jingles maintained his gravity. His brow contracted. He 
folded his arms across his breast, and stood sternly waiting till 
this unseemly ebullition of merriment had subsided, in the 
attitude in which Napoleon appears in Horace Vernet’s celebrated 
picture, on Saint Helena, looking at the setting sun. 

‘You must excuse me,” said he at last, “if I say that this is 


not the way in which I expected to be received. First you scoff 


at my honourable ambition to be a man of letters, and then you 
explode into indecent laughter when I mention the fact of my 
parentage with which you are perfectly familiar, though it is not 
known to the world at large.” 

“By Jove, Giles, I did not suppose you were such a fool.” 

“T do not understand you.” 
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“T may say, Giles, that I do not understand you. Do you 
mean seriously to assure me that you give credence to that 
cock-and-bull tale ?” 

“Uncle Welsh, I believe my mother’s word.” 

“Far be it from me to say anything to a son disrespectful of 
his mother; and in this case I merely point out to you the 
richness and exuberance of your mother’s fancy. Penelope 
embroidered by day, and by night unpicked her day-work. My 
dear boy, it is, perhaps, a matter of regret that my sister 
contents herself with embroidery, and does not complement her 
work by unpicking the fantastic and highly-coloured figures that 
needle, her tongue, has elaborated. She is like a magic-lantern 
projecting pictures upon smoke, sheets, or blank walls, making 
those surfaces alive with forms and faces. You really would 
suppose that the man in bed was actually swallowing the rats 
that ran into his mouth, and that Blue Beard in very truth 
rolled his eyes and cut off his wife’s head, and that the cabbage 
was converted into Snip the Tailor. But, my dear nephew, they 
are phantasms. Go up to them, touch, observe, there is only 
smoke or whited wall. I have the highest respect for my sister’s 
genius. I bow before her imagination, and adore it; but 
remember what Paley said of the imagination—that it is the 
fertile mother of error. My good sister’s delusive faculty seems 
to have become mamma to an extravagant blunder, which you are 
lovingly nursing.” 

“Then you place no reliance on my mother’s account? ” 

“Wait a moment.” Mr. Welsh went to the bookcase. “Here 
is a peerage. Turn up ‘Lamerton, Baron,’ and see where his 
lordship was at that time that you were begun to be thought 
about. He was not in England—had not been there for two or 
three years. I knew that as well as the author of the peerage, 
perhaps better; for I was at Orleigh at that time, a fact my 
sister Marianne forgot when she exhibited to me her magic- 
lantern slides. I was not then what I am now. I was then 
thankful for a bit of literary work, and did not turn up my nose 
at reviewing children’s books. I was as glad then to get a chance 
of putting pen to paper as I now am of getting a holiday from 
pen and paper.” 

“And,” said Jingles, somewhat staggered by the evidence of 
the peerage, “ you mean to tell me that my mother said—what— 
what—what was false?” 

“Young shaver,” said Mr. Welsh, “I read ‘Herodotus’ in 
Bohn’s translation. I don’t even know the letters of the Greek 
alphabet. I read for professional purposes. I observe that when 
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the father of history comes toa delicate and disputed question, 
he passes it over with the remark, ‘I prefer not to express my 
own opinion thereon.’ When you ask me whether what your 
mother said was true or a lie, I answer with Herodotus, ‘I prefer 
not to express my own opinion thereon.’ ” 

Giles Inglett looked down on the carpet. His lips quivered. 

“Young shaver,” pursued Mr. Welsh, cheerily, rubbing his hands 
together, and taking up his newspaper, as a hint'to his nephew to be 
gone, “ you had best return to your inn, and begin to pull out the 
threads of that elaborate and gorgeous piece of Gobelin your mother 
has furnished you with. Believe me, under the coloured worsted 
and floss silk, you will come on very vulgar canvas. It is a sad 
pity that you should have learned that you are not the son of 
Stephen Saltren. You might well have been left to share the 
common belief. Perhaps it was inevitable that you should dis- 
cover the flaw in your nativity. Some women cannot hold their 
tongues. J am not sure that the Babylonians acted unwisely 
when on the occasion of their revolt against Darius, they 
strangled every woman in the city except their cooks, for, they 
argued, men can get along without the sex in every other 
capacity.” 

The young man was profoundly disturbed. He looked up, and 
said in a voice that expressed his emotion— 

“Uncle, do not jest with me in this matter. To me it is one 
of deadly earnest. I entreat you speak the truth, for—good 
heavens! If Iam not what I supposed myself to be, I have made 
a terrible mistake.” 

“You are no more a son of Lord Lamerton than I am. 
Marianne—I mean, your mother, thinks I am ignorant of the 
real facts, but I never was, though I said nothing at the time or 
after. 

“Then you know who my father was?” 

“Yes, I do—but I am not disposed to tell you.” 

“T insist on knowing.” 

“You ought never to have been told that you were not what 
you and the world supposed. Now don’t attempt to lift the 
embroidered veil your good mother has cast over the mystery. 
The veil is handsomer than what it conceals.” 

“But—I have acted on the supposition that I was the son of 
Lord Lamerton.” 

“T know you have, and more fool you. You have left your 
situation as tutor in his house and a respectable income.” 

“T have done more. I have persuaded Miss Inglett to run 
away with me.” 
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“ You have—what ?” 

Mr. Welsh dropped his hands and the paper; he stood for 
a moment in blank amazement. Then the blood rushed into his 
brow, and his hands clenched. 

“You have—you dare not repeat those words.” 

“Tt is true. I supposed she was my sister.” 

“You dirty little blackguard!” cried Welsh losing all control 
over himself and his tongue; he sprang towards his nephew, 
brandishing the newspaper. “I will horsewhip you with the 
only weapon I have, the Daily News! You coxcomb! You 
infamous snob! I’m ashamed to acknowledge you as my sister’s 
child.” 

“ T know that I have made a terrible mistake.” 

“ Mistake is not the word for it. A more detestable, outrageous, 
caddish act, I could not conceive. Good gracious! I would like 
to kick you round my table, kick you down the hall, kick you out 
at my door, down the steps, send you flying along the avenue 
from tree to tree, and a kick at each. Do you not see, you 
scoundrel, what you have done ?—cast an indelible slur upon the 
girl’s character. Mistake—mistake, indeed! Of all snobbery! 
Mistake! Get out of my house this instant. You pollute the 
atmosphere, you. You a son of my lord! You, who have not 
a drop of honourable blood in your veins, not a spark of proper 
feeling in your heart, not the smallest grain of gentlemanly, let 
alone noble sentiment in your whole nature—you contemptible 
bastard of Sam Ceely.” 


Cuarter XXXIV, 
LESS THAN NOBODY. 


Gites Incterrt SaLTREN was so completely thrown off his balance 
by Welsh’s repudiations of the story of his parentage, that he did 
not resent, he hardly heard the burst of indignation that escaped 
his uncle ; or, if he heard it, his mind was too preoccupied to 
follow his ‘words, and measure their force, and take umbrage at 
their grossness. He was overpowered with dismay. What had 
he done! He could not even realise the extent of the evil he had 
wrought, nor measure the depth of his own baseness. 

But Mr. Welsh was not a man to leave him without having 
spread out the mass of his misdeeds before him, and held his head 
down over it, and indicated its most salient features. 

“You abominable little snob!” he exclaimed. “Have you 
forgotten what has been done for you? If his lordship had not 
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taken you from the hard form on which you polished the seat of 
your corduroys, and set you in an easy chair, you'd have nice 
callosities now. Probably you would not have been alive at all 
had he not sent you to the South of France.” Mr. Welsh became 
sarcastic. “ No doubt you owe his lordship a grudge because he 
didn’t let you go at once to kingdom come instead of detaining 
you here in this Vale of Tears. Mind you, Giles—there is no 
escape from this fact, that you owe your life to him. To him also 
you owe your education. To him you owe it that, supposing you 
had lived, you are not now a horny-handed ploughboy, that you 
know how to use a pocket-handkerchief, and don’t put your knife 
in your mouth.” 

Mr. Welsh thrust his hands into his pockets, and stood with 
Jegs apart looking scornfully at his nephew. 

“Pray, Mr. Giles Inglett, how would you like to go back to 
potato pasty and cold boiled junk of bacon? ‘To an early dinner, 
and swipes instead of claret? To getting your clothes at a slop- 
shop, instead of being fitted by a tailor? To being without books 
and magazines and reviews? Are you aware that you have 
earned not one of the luxuries or even comforts of civilized life ? 
That they have come to you undeserved as does free Grace? Upon 
my word, you make my blood splutter! Shall I tell you what 
would have been the end of you had not Lord Lamerton come to 
the rescue? After you were ill you would have been cared for, 
or not cared for, after the fashion of common folk’s children, and 
your mother’s haphazard way of doing everything, allowed to get 
your feet wet, and stand in draughts, neglected one day, coddled 
the next, till your weak lungs gave way, and rapid consumption 
set in. Shall I tell yon what would have been the course of Act 
II.? Then you would have been mewed up in that dismal back 
bed-room at Chillacot, with the ultramarine wash on the walls, 
and the snipped emerald green silver-paper fly trap suspended in 
the middle of the room, and the blistered mirror and the window 
looking out at a dripping rock, ugh! There you would have lain 
and coughed; and when an attempt was made to light the fire, 
the smoke would have refused to try the road up the chimney, 
and preferred that to your lungs; and when the window was 
opened to let the smoke out it would have let in the smell of the 
pigstye. When you wanted a book to enliven you, you would 
have been given Baxter's ‘ Saints’ Rest’ or a Methodist Missionary 
Magazine, and death itself would have been welcome as an escape 
from such literature. You would have needed wine, and not had 
it; cod-liver oil, and not had it; grapes, and not had them; 
calves’ foot jelly, and had to do without. You would have been 
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given thin gruel, and fried india-rubber, that playfully considered 
itself rump steak, much as you consider yourself a nobleman, 
and leaden dough, greasy bacon, and lukewarm bad tea. Your 
bed would have been lumpy and made occasionally, and your sheets 
changed now and then, and your pillow-case assuming the 
adhesiveness to your cheek of postage stamps; and there would 
have been a draught like a mill-race pouring in through that gap 
—I know it—under the door. When you wanted to sleep by day, 
your mother would be scouring pans in the back kitchen under- 
neath, and when so inclined at night, your father, on the other 
side of the partition, would be snoring like John Willett. As you 
grew weaker, and more unable to endure worry, in would have 
come the captain, to exhort and expound, and stir and whip up 
your weary soul into a caper of screaming terror. You would 
have longed for death as an escape from the smells and the smoke, 
and the crude blue, and the draught, and the knots in your 
mattress, and the Missionary Magazines, and the pigs in the yard, 
and the benzoline lamp.” 

Mr. Welsh stooped and picked up his newspaper, which lay 
crumpled on the floor. He smoothed it, and folded it on the 
table. Then he looked hard at his nephew. Giles remained 
motionless, with eyes on the carpet; his brow was troubled and 
his lips trembling. He was very pale. 

“That is how you would have ended as a boy of seventeen,” 
pursued Mr. Welsh, remorselessly, mercilessly. ‘“ Your life you 
owe to Lord Lamerton, your mind has been expanded and enriched 
by him. Had he not sent you to college what would have been 
the range of your ideas? What would you have known of 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, Pope, Goethe, and Dante? What 
appreciation of art? You would have been as incapable of judg- 
ing between a good painting and a daub, of discriminating between 
Tannhaiiser and Sankey and Moody, as any chawbacon. What I 
have learned, I have learned with labour, I had no masters, no 
hand to help me over the stile. Iwish I had had your advantages, 
but no Lord Lamerton took me up. I had not that luck. 
I have had to fight my own way. I dare say you think it in- 
consistent in me to take the part of his lordship against my own 
nephew, but that is because your conscience is disordered. I fight 
him tooth and nail, because he is an aristocrat and I a democrat. 
It is my business to attack the Tories and the landed interest and 
the House of Lords. I am a politician, and in politics all is fair ; 
but we are now in another region altogether, in that of common 
honesty, and domestic relations; I look on my lord, not as a 
nobleman, but as a father, and a kind-hearted man who has done 
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much for you; and I am able to take the gauge of your conduct 
accordingly. You have behaved infamously towards your bene- 
factor, you have hurt him where he is most sensitive—hitting, you 
contemptible little coward, below the belt. You have stained the 
pure name of his only daughter, tarnished the honour of an 
irreproachable house. Who will believe that the girl ran away 
with you, because she supposed that you were her brother? 
Every one knows that you are nothing of the kind. Should it 
leak out that you are not Captain Saltren’s son, how will it mend 
matters if it be shown that you are the bastard brat of old blear- 
eyed, one handed, limping Samuel Ceely ?” 

Giles winced, he raised both his hands, half beseechingly, half 
as if to protect himself from the words which struck him as blows. 
It was a convulsive, not a purposed movement. Also he looked up 
for a moment, and attempted to speak, but said nothing, the words 
died away in his throat. Then his head fell again. 

“You say you have saved some money,” Welsh went on; “ whose 
money? That which Lord Lamerton gave you. How many 
hundreds of pounds do you suppose you have cost him? In 
sending you to Bordighera, in doctors’ bills, in school and college 
accounts? You swaggered at Oxford as a gentleman, and Lord 
Lamerton paid for it. He furnished your rooms in college, paid 
your battels. You invited your friends to breakfasts and wines, 
and he paid for them. Who but he put the clothes on your back, 
hung the pictures on your walls, fitted neat boots on your feet, 
and supplied you with that silk pocket-handkerchief you are now 
using to wipe the shame drops off your brow with? And—in 
returr for all this, you stab him to the heart and blast the fair 
name of his child! Good heavens! I feel as uncomfortable in 
your presence as would Mr. Gladstone in a lodge of Primrose 
Dames on St. Benjamin’s day. But there!—enough about your 
despicable self. It is high time something were done about Miss 
Inglett. Tl go with you. What a nuisance it is that Tryphena 
is just now without a cook. I'll bring the girl here, nevertheless, 
if she has nowhere else to go to; or I will run downwith her myself 
to Orleigh, or I'll take her to any relation she may have in town. 
You come with me, you mean little cad,asfaras your inn, or lodgings, 
or where the deuce you are, and leaye me there. Don’t show 
your pasty face again. We have seen already too much of you.” 

He rang the bell, and the maid-of-all-work appeared. 

“Susan, turn or take off your apron, and run and fetch me a 
hansom.” 

“Please sir. An’ if I don’t come on an ’ansom ?” 

“Then a cab. Come, sharp!” 
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He said no more. He was agitated, because very angry. He 
went out for his hat and gloves, and an umbrella, opened the 
latter, and refolded it ; then he discovered that he was in a shabby 
morning coat, so he changed it upstairs, and put on his boots in 
the hall, and then returned for his newspaper. 

By this time Susan had arrived, seated in a four-wheeler. She 
had not encountered a hansom. 

“Go on,” said Welsh to his nephew, “I'll follow.” He took his 
newspaper from the table, and brought it with him to the cab. 

The direction was given to the driver, and the vehicle started. 
Welsh would not speak another word to Giles. He threw himself 
back with a grunt in the cab, and began to read his paper. 

Jingles looked dreamily forth from the window on hisside. The 
cab was being driven along Goldhawk Road; there was not much 
traffic in it that morning; a coal-cart,a Shepherd’s Bush omnibus 
were passed. The cabman drew up, and swore at an old lady who 
in crossing the road had dropped a parcel of tracts, which scattered 
in all directions, and who returned almost under the feet of the 
horse to recover some of the papers. Mr. James Welsh uttered 
an exclamation. Saltren did not notice it, he was in a stunned 
condition unable to take observation of anything, unable to do 
more than reiterate in his mind, “ I have made a mistake—a fatal 
mistake!” He was unable even to consider in what way it could 
be rectified, if capable of rectification. He was not in a condition 
to weigh his uncle’s proposals what to do with Arminell. He did 
not even feel his uncle’s rude remarks, they passed over him with- 
out producing an impression, so deadened were his faculties by 
the consternation in which he was. His brain was like a sewing 
machine in full operation, with a needle in it, stab—stab— 
stabbing, and always carrying the same thread, “I have made a 
mistake—a fatal mistake!” and making therewith a lock stitch 
incapable of unravelment, that went round and round both heart 
and brain, and bound them together. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Welsh, and let drop his paper on his 
lap. Then he turned, “Giles!” he shouted in his nephew's ear 
“Confound the fellow, are you asleep? I did think I had heard 
the worst, but there is worse behind! Lord—this is awful! 
Giles—you fool—look at the paper.” 

The young man took the sheet mechanically. The ‘fly jolted, 
and he could not read. He laid the paper down. “My eyes are 
dazzled,” he said, “I cannot make out the print. Besides, I am 
indifferent to news.” 


“You must not be indifferent. The news concerns you par- 
ticularly.” 
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“JT don’t care about politics,” said Giles irritably, “I am 
worried, crushed. I have made a mistake—an awful, a fatal 
mistake.” 

“This is not about politics, at all,” shouted his uncle, “ Lord! 
How shall I break the tidings to Miss Inglett? I wish I had 
brought my wife. Women do these things better than men. 
But, as we have no cook, Tryphceena is engaged this morning in 
the kitchen, up to her ears, above her ears, judging from the 
condition of the top of her head, in work—I must doit. I hope 
that Miss Inglett has not seen a newspaper this morning.” 

“ Well—then—what is it?” asked young Saltren impatiently. 

“What is it? Just this,” answered Welsh grimly and with 
vehemence, “ Lord Lamerton is dead.” 

“Dead!” Giles Saltren was frozen with horror. 

“Yes—dead. Found dead near Chillacot, fallen down the cliff 
whilst on his way to see your father. Of course there are 
suspicions of foul play. Nothing as yet certain.” 

“Found dead!” The young man gasped for breath. The 
muscles of his chest contracted and a pain as though a bayonet 
had stabbed him shot through his heart. He was suffocating, he 
gasped for breath. The windows of the cab began to spin round 
him, the back of the cab with the cushions swung round to the 
front, and the front lights went behind, and the side windows rose 
and hung over his head, then revolved and were beneath his feet. 
Mr. Welsh let down the glass near the young man, as he saw the 
condition into which he was falling, and that he was ine pable of 
doing this for himself. 

“Yes,” said his uncle, “ dead—that is what has come on us 
now, and there is mischief behind. That mad, fanatical fool, the 
captain—I should not wonder if he were involved in it, with his 
visions, and trumpets, and vials, and book of the Gilded Clique. 
He ought to have been locked up long ago. He took everything 
in solemn earnest; he believed in Marianne’s rodomontade ; 
he swallowed her lies whole. As far as I can guess this is what 
happened. Lord Lamerton discovered that Miss Inglett was 
gone, gone with you, and without a word to any one went to 
Chillacot over the down to make enquiries of the captain about 
the fugitives. How he came to fall over the cliff on his way, 
God knows! But of this I am very certain, that it was you, 
Giles, who sent him on the road that led to death. He would not 
have gone to Chillacot had he not had need to go there to enquire 
after you. So now, Giles, what do you think of yourself—eh?” 

Young Saltren covered his face with his hands, and sank 
fainting into the bottom of the cab. 
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CuarteR XXXY. 


ANOTHER BREAK-DOWN. 


Arminett had awoke to the fact that she had made a mistake 
before that conviction had been brought home to the mind of 
Jingles; but she entertained not the shadow of a suspicion how 
radical that mistake was. 

She became conscious that she had put herself in a false 
position almost as soon as she had taken the false step. At the 
first large station the guard had been obtrusively obliging, and a 
little familiar. He had allowed her to see that he regarded her 
and Giles as a young couple starting on their honeymoon tour ; 
that he took a friendly interest in them, and he assured them he 
would allow no one to invade their compartment. He looked in 
on them half-way, to know how they were getting on; whether 
she would desire refreshments to be brought her to the carriage ; 
whether she would like to have the blinds drawn down. 

Arrived in town, they went to a quiet private hotel in 
Bloomsbury, mostly frequented by literary persons consulting the 
library of the British Museum. Jingles had not been there 
before. He knew of the hotel only by repute. 

The landlady, an eminently respectable person, hesitated at 
first about receiving the young people. She did not understand 
the relation in which they stood to each other, and she looked 
inquisitively at Arminell’s left hand. There was not a trace of 
family likeness that she could discover in their faces, when 
young Saltren explained that they were brother and sister. A 
further explanation was necessary when he gave his name as 
Saltren, and hers as Inglett. Then he regretted that he had not 
gone to a large hotel, where no questions would have been 
asked. He had considered his pocket, and Arminell’s wishes. 
He could not afford a heavy expense, and she shrank from 
publicity. 

Next morning Arminell woke with a sense of depression she 
could not shake off. As she dressed the tears of mortification 
rose into her eyes. She was vexed with herself, and vexed with 
Jingles. She knew that what she had done must wound her 
father, and compromise herself, at all events, for a while. She 
had taken the step in a fit of pique at her father’s desire to 
get rid of her, and of romantic enthusiasm, to force him to 
acknowledge Jingles. She had felt convinced that in no other 
way could he be induced to do this. She entertained ‘no 


particular admiration for young Saltren, no great affection for 
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him, only a girlish eagerness to see a misunderstood and ill-used 
man put in his proper place and acknowledged by the world. 
When she met Jingles at breakfast in the coffee-room, there was 
mutual restraint between them of which both were conscious; 
and in Arminell’s heart a little welling up of wrath against him. 
She knew that the feeling was ungenerous. He was less to 
blame than herself—that is, she had proposed the elopement ; 
but then he was older than herself, and as a man ought to have 
pointed out the impropriety of the proposal. Now it was too 
late. The die was cast which must mould the rest of her life, 
and of what nature that die was she could not yet tell. 

Sunday passed quietly. Arminell remained for the most part 
in her own room, and young Saltren also kept secluded, going 
through, recopying, and improving his article on Port Hamilton, 
which he regarded as his masterpiece. 

On Monday, at breakfast, Saltren told her that he would go at 
once, early in the day, to consult his uncle, and that then they 
would go together in search of suitable lodgings. The looking 
out for lodgings could be done in the afternoon, as their nature 
would be determined by the amount of income on which Saltren 
could reckon. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that my uncle can help me into getting 
the composition of a leader every alternate day as a beginning, 
and if I get five guineas for a leader, that will make fifteen in the 
week. Then, I suppose, I can do reviewing, and write for 
magazines, and make about thirty pounds a week, that will be, 
say fifteen hundred a year, as a beginning. I have reckoned the 
year as one of fifty instead of fifty-two weeks, because I shall 
have to allow myself a short holiday. On fifteen hundred a year 
we ought to have a nice villa residence, with garden and 
conservatories. What do you say to a Queen Anne house at 
Turnham Green? I, myself, rather incline to Chislehurst.” 

When he was gone Arminell, left to herself, had returned to 
her bedroom, to find it not ready for her. So she went down- 
stairs again, and sat by the window in the coffee-room, looking 
into the street through the wire-gauze blind, not thinking of and 
interested in what passed in the street, but turning in mind to 
Orleigh, to her pretty chamber there; to the breakfast-room, 
with the windows to the east, and the sun flooding it; to the 
table with its silver, and flowers, and porcelain. How small 
everything in this inn was, and how lacking in freshness and 
grace ! 

Her father’s cheery face had been a feature at the meal, as was 

‘also her stepmother, fresh, gentle, pale, and dove-like in movement 
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and tone. She remembered these things now that she had cast 
them from her, and found that they had been pleasant, and were 
not to be recalled without a beating of the pulse, and a rising in 
the throat. 

Two gentlemen were at breakfast at a table near her, and were 
eating eggs—London eggs—and the savour of eggs, especially 
London eggs, in a low room is not agreeable. 

They were talking about the tribes of Northern Asia, Samojeds, 
Ostiacks, Tungus, Vogulese, about brachycephalic and dolico- 
cephalic heads, and agglutinative tongues, and linguistic roots ; 
and then one of the gentlemen dropped some of his egg on his 
beard, and continued to eat and talk of agglutinative tongues, 
and ethnological peculiarities, and Turanian characteristics, without 
observing it; and the drop of yolk coagulated on his beard, and 
moved with his jaw, and became agitated and excited over the 
linguistic affinities of the Tchuchtchees with the Koriacks on one 
side, and the Yuckaheres on the other. 

Arminell was teased both by the drop of yolk from which she 
could not withdraw her eye, and by the vehemence of the 
disputants, and by the—to her—uninteresting nature of the 
topic that was discussed. She forced herself to look into the 
street, and observe the passers by; but in another minute fell to 
ruminating on the condition of the gentleman’s beard, to 
wondering whether he had yet wiped the egg-drop away, or why 
his friend did not point it out to him; and then her eye 
mechanically travelled back to the beard, and the gamboge spot 
onit. Presently a stout, shabbily-dressed lady entered with her 
two plain daughters, all three with that grey complexion that 
makes one think the heads must be cut out of Jerusalem 
artichoke. The mother had puffy cheeks, and small beady eyes. 
She talked loudly to her daughters, loudly enough to be heard by 
all in the room, about her distinguished acquaintances, her 
butler, and footmen, and lady’s maid, and coachman, and 
carriages, and gradually subdued the gentlemen who had been 
arguing over the ethnology of Northern Asia, and set them 
wondering how it was that this stout party and her daughters 
had come to so small an inn, and were not occupying a suite in the 
Hotel Métropole. 

Arminell had endured the talk of the learned men, but the 
vulgar claque of this underbred woman was insupportable. She 
rose and ascended the stairs to her bedroom, which was now, 
fortunately, ready for her. 

This room did not command the street. It looked out at the 
mews, and beyond the mews at a row of brick houses, seen above 
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the wall enclosing the back premises. In the mews yard were 
some carriages being washed, and grooms with their braces 
discharged from their right shoulders, brushing and curry- 
combing their horses. Over the stables were the windows of the 
dwellings of the cabdrivers and their wives, and of the ostlers ; 
and there were sickly attempts at flower-gardening in some of 
them. Out of others hung articles of clothing to be aired or 
dried. A multitude of dingy sparrows hopped about in the yard, 
and also a considerable and apparently inexhaustible number of 
equally dingy children. 

Beyond the wall of the backyard of a house in the row was a 
gaunt Lombardy poplar, trunk and branches sable as the stalks 
of maidenhair fern. What a pretty view had been that which 
Arminell had commanded from her bedroom window at Orleigh! 
The sweeps of green turf in the park, the stately trees, the 
cedars, and the copper beech, .and the silver birch! How the 
birds had sung in the morning about her window! How sweet 
had been the incense of the wisteria trusses of lilac flowers 
entering at the open casement ! 

What would her father say at her departure? Into what a 
predicament had she put him! She had forced him into one 
from which he could not escape without publishing his own 
dishonour, without allowing his wife, and the parish, and the 
county, and society generally to know that once on a time he 
had behaved in a manner unworthy of a gentleman to a poor 
servant girl. He to whom every one in the place, in the county, 
looked up as a spotless and worthy John Bull, was to be 
proclaimed an impostor, and made the talk of idle and malicious 
tongues. 

“If a man has done wrong,” she said to justify herself, “he 
must bear the consequences. It is cowardly to try to hide the act, 
evade what it entails, and base to appear before the world under 
false pretences. Let him acknowledge the wrong he has done, and 
men will then respect him because he is open, and does not 
shrink from those consequences a wrong act brings on the wrong- 
doer.” 

But this did not satisfy her. It might be true, it was true, 
that this was the only right and honourable course for one to take 
who had erred, but—was she, his daughter, the proper person to 
force her father into the course and out of the road he had elected 
to pursue? Was it for her hand to rip up old wounds, and drag 
into the light the dark secrets he strove to bury out of sight ? 
Was it for her to reveal a stain which disfigured the whole house ? 
Was it for her to shock her stepmother, and disturb her trust ? 
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To mar the domestic unity and mutual esteem which had been so 
perfect ? 

Lady Lamerton had her weaknesses, but she had also her 
strength, and her strength was the rectitude of her heart, which 
made her do her duty with all her power. In pursuance of this 
sense of duty, Lady Lamerton had been unfailingly kind to 
Arminell. The girl, looking back, saw this now, and was stung 
with self-reproach, because in return for this treatment she cast 
the apple of discord between her father and mother, and broke 
what to her ladyship was the most precious jewel she possessed— 
her reverence for my lord. 

And how—when it pleased Arminell to return home after all 
the disturbance she had caused, the pain and humiliation she had 
occasioned—how would she be received again by those she had 
wronged and hurt? She had no doubt upon this point. She 
knew that she would be received with open arms, and without a 
word of reproach from one or the other. 

Then Arminell began to sob, and she saw no more the ostler 
eurrycombing his horse, nor the woman shaking a table-cloth 
out of a window, nor the sparrows quarrelling for the crumbs, 
nor the back of a maid seated outside a house on a window-ledge 
cleaning the glass, or she saw these things through a watery 
film. 

She was roused by a tap at her door. She hastily dried her 
eyes, and stood up, with her back to the light, that her discom- 
posure might be unobserved, and called to the person without to 
enter. 

A waiter opened and announced that a gentleman had called, 
and was below in a private sitting-room. He extended a tray, 
and Miss Inglett took from it a card, and read, “ Mr. James Welsh.” 

“T will come down directly,” she said. 

The waiter bowed, and closed the door. 

Arminell tarried for a moment only, to recover herself, and 
then descended. She expected to see Jingles with his uncle, but 
he was not in the room. 

“ At your service, Miss Inglett. Iam the uncle of Hansel who 
has run away with Grethel. You find that you have not come to 
the cottage of almond rock, with windows of barley sugar. You 
are not, I suppose, interested in politics?” 

“No, or only slightly. Social subjects ——” 

“Neither in Monday’s paper. Never in my life saw one with 
less of interest in it, no news, nothing but a Temperance Demon- 
stration at Exeter Hall, presided over by the Reverend Jowles. 
It is not worth your while looking into a paper to-day.” 
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“Ts Mr. Saltren returned?” asked Arminell. 

“Damped off,” replied Welsh. “That is a process whereby an 
amateur loses a good many cuttings and seedlings. Hansel came 
to me with any amount of young hopes and ambitions and cocks- 
combs—especially, and I have damped them all off. Expected to 
make a fortune in literature, wanted to tread the walks of 
political journalism—as well try to tread the tight rope without 
previous education. Miss Inglett, you will see no more of him. 
So what is Grethel to do without her Hansel ?” 

He paused for a minute but received no answer, not, perhaps, 
that he expected one, but he allowed time for what he had said to 
soak into her mind before he went on. 

“There is a story,” continued Welsh, who purposely spun out 
what he had to say, knowing that it was an unpleasant dose, and 
therefore to be mixed with jam. “There is a story by a classic 
author, whom I have read only in English, concerning a young 
man named Lucius who once saw a woman smear herself with 
an unguent, whereupon she flew out at the window, transformed 
into a bird. Lucius got hold of the unguent and applied it to 
himself and found himself to have become—not a bird by any 
means—simply an ass. Our good friend has been going through 
the same experience. You, Miss Inglett, have spread your wings, 
and Giles comes trotting after with a bray. You need not be 
afraid—he will not show himself again. He has looked on 
himself in a mirror, and is hiding his ears.” 

“Do you mean, Mr. Welsh, that your nephew has deserted me?” 

“The ass is just now so ashamed of himself, that he is in 
hiding. But no more about him. What about yourself? I 
place myself unreservedly at your disposal. I will reconduct you 
to Orleigh, by the next train, and telegraph for the carriage to 
meet us at the station.” 

“T cannot go back—just now.” 

“ Have you a relation, a lady, in town who could receive you ?” 

“Lady Hermione Woodhead—my aunt.” 

“Then I will take you to her at once.” 

“T cannot go to her.” 

“Then Mrs. Welsh will be happy to accommodate you. She 
is without a cook, but that don’t matter. She can make good 
pastry. Come along with me to Shepherd’s Bush. There will 
be rissoles for dinner to-day as we had joint yesterday; and we 
will buy a pair of soles on our way.” 

“T cannot understand,” said Arminell. “I came here with 


your nephew. I suppose you are aware that he is my half- 
brother.” 
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“ Half-fiddlesticks,” exclaimed Mr. Welsh, “my dear young 
lady, you have been carried off your feet by romantic fancies, 
which at a certain ingenuous age inflate the head as carburetted 
hydrogen does a goldbeaterskin bag. Giles has been in the same 
condition, but I have pricked the bag and let out the nonsense, 
Now his head is in a condition of collapse. That which you were 
told about his parentage is all nonsense.” 

“Do you mean——” Arminell did not finish the sentence, she 
was interrupted by Welsh. 

“Yes, Ido,” he said. “I know all the circumstances. I know 
more about them than my sister Marianne supposes. Marianne is 
an utter liar, has a physical infirmity, I suppose, which prevents 
her tongue from being straight. It describes as many curls as a 
corkscrew on the St. Gothard line. She has about as keen a 
sense of truth as a Russian diplomatist, and as much bounce 
as General Boulanger. Now, then—as you see from which 
direction the wind blows, and where lie the reefs, perhaps you 
will allow a pilot to come unsignalled on board, and turn your 
head off the breakers.” 

“T have made a mistake—a fatal mistake,” was all that 
Arminell could say, dropping her hands at her sides. 

“Those are precisely my nephew’s words—literally the same; 
which is not to be wondered at, because you have both fallen 
together into the same error. Come, I must help you out of your 
difficulties. What will youdo? Goto your aunt? Return home? 
Or come to Shepherd’s Bush to rissoles and a pair of soles, fried 
or boiled as you prefer?” 

“ But where is Mr. Saltren? I ought to see him.” 

* He will not show his faceagain. He is at the present moment 
like blancmange from which the isinglass has been omitted, in a 
condition of mental and moral imbecility.” 

A tap at the door, and without waiting for an answer Giles 
Inglett Saltren entered, erect, with firm step, and a resolute face. 
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Reminiscences of Smperial Paris. 


Tue reign of Napoleon the Third was in more respects than one an 
important era in the social history of the French capital. During those 
eighteen years the aspect of the city underwent so complete a change as 
to be almost unrecognisable ; improvements on a gigantic scale were 
planned and carried into effect under the direction of the indefatigable 
Haussmann with marvellous rapidity, and, in many instances, entire 
quarters of the old town were swept away, to be speedily replaced by 
spacious thoroughfares and palatial residences. Paris was then at 
the zenith of its splendour; strangers flocked thither from all parts 
of the world, imparting a cosmopolitan air to the boulevards and the 
Champs Elysées, and largely augmenting the receipts of the shop- 
keepers in the Palais Royal and the Rue de la Paix. As far, at 
least, as outward appearances went, order and tranquillity reigned 
undisturbed by any symptom of popular discontent ; the workmen, 
enjoying high wages and constant employment, were satisfied for the 
time being; while any open manifestation of hostility on the part 
of the irreconcilables of Montmartre and Belleville was effectually 
prevented by the vigilance of an admirably organized police. 

It must be owned that in the formation of his government the 
Emperor was terribly handicapped; the Legitimists and Orleanists 
with one accord held aloof from him, almost the only member of 
either party accepting office under the new régime being the Duke 
de Gramont, on whom, in his capacity of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
subsequently devolved the unenviable duty of declaring war against 
Prussia in 1870. It was, therefore, more from necessity than from 
choice that Napoleon selected his ministers from among his own 
immediate adherents, of whom Persigny, although confessedly an 
adventurer, was unquestionably the most disinterested. Many of the 
latter officials were needy men, intent on enriching themselves, and 
not over scrupulous by what means their object was attained ; while 
others, whose position of fortune debarred them from pleading the 
excuse of poverty, were commonly suspected of profiting by and even 
of influencing the fluctuations of the Bourse. Of those, who at 
different periods occupied the highest posts, perhaps the ablest were 
Achille Fould, Billault and Rouher; Walewski had the reputation of 
being a mere political intriguer, and Drouyn de Lhuys was generally 
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regarded as a mediocre and inefficient diplomatist. None of these, 
however, enjoyed their Imperial master’s confidence to the same 
extent as did the Count, afterwards Duke de Morny, who, whatever 
may have been his faults—and they were many—was at all events to 
be relied on as a staunch and fearless partisan, who;had thrown in 
his lot with the reigning dynasty, and, like his chief, had risked “le 
tout pour le tout.” 

To create—it might almost be said “improvise”—a Court from the 
unpromising materials at Napoleon’s command was no easy matter ; 
and it is not surprising that at the outset the result of the experiment 
was not altogether satisfactory. After a while, however, things 
gradually improved ; the newly-appointed chamberlains and ladies in 
waiting had learned their duties, and successfully mastered the 
science of etiquette, so that the receptions at the Tuileries, at least as 
far as the officials were concerned, went off without a hitch. 

At Compiégne, where during the winter months three series of 
invited guests habitually succeeded each other, the strict observance 
of ceremony was somewhat relaxed; and the visitors had carte 
blanche to amuse themselves as they listed. They were expected, as 
a matter of course, to occupy the places allotted to them at the mid- 
day déjeuner and at dinner; and on no account to withdraw from the 
social circle until it finally broke up, which seldom occurred before 
one or two in the morning. The rest of the time was entirely at 
their own disposal, and they had only to choose between the various 
modes offered them of passing it agreeably. If they had a taste for 
sport, battues were organised in the adjoining forest ; for those who 
preferred exploring the picturesque neighbourhood, carriages of every 
kind were provided; while a spacious billiard room supplied 
a never failing resource in unfavourable weather. Every married 
lady, once during her stay, enjoyed the privilege of sitting by the 
Emperor at dinner, an ordeal rather dreaded than courted by 
neophytes, who, however, were speedily put at their ease; their 
Imperial neighbour, after a few remarks on indifferent subjects, 
generally relapsing into his usual taciturnity. The evening’s 
entertainment frequently consisted of some smart dramatic novelty 
played by the actors of one or other of the Paris theatres; or 
occasionally, by way of variety, of a “pitce de circonstance” 
improvised by the purveyor in ordinary of such amusing trifles, the 
Duke de Massa, the characters in which were exclusively sustained 
by amateurs, among whom the “one bright particular star ” was 
almost invariably the plain-featured, but witty Princess de 
Metternich. 

In addition to the members of the Imperial family and the 
chamberlains and ladies in waiting on duty, the company assembled 
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at the Chateau de Compiégne including one cabinet minister at least, a 
marshal of France or two with their wives, and a sprinkling of 
senators or deputies inclined to waver in their allegiance, and there- 
fore to be conciliated before any important measure was brought on 
in either chamber. Then came a bevy of pretty women; the blue- 
eyed Marquise de Gallifet, the Countess de Pourtalés, a delicate 
beauty of the Dresden china order, the Marquise de las Marismas, 
whom I remember as Miss Macdonald, at Florence, in 1837, the 
superb Madame de Mercy, and her no less attractive rival, the 
Countess de Castiglione. If to these we add half-a-dozen smart 
young men of the period invited to keep the ball going, an English 
lady and her two charming daughters, great favourites of the 
Empress, who have since made their mark in fashionable London, and 
a small quota of literary men and artists—Prosper Mérimée, Edmond 
About, and the architect Viollet le Duc—the usual “ ensemble” of the 
winter circle at Compiégne will have been sufficiently described. 

Meanwhile the Legitimists, according to their wont, kept pretty 
much to themselves, and from a social point of view altogether 
ignored the existing régime; whereas the Orleanists, although equally 
hostile to the Court party, did not disdain to fraternise with the 
financial magnates of the Chaussée-d’Antin. With one accord, how- 
ever, the foreign embassies were regarded as neutral ground, where 
Imperialists and malcontents of every shade tacitly agreed to forget 
for the nonce their political differences, and profit by the short-lived 
truce to enjoy themselves without arrizre pensée. Our ambassadress 
was then Lady Cowley, as popular a hostess as had been her 
predecessor Lady Normanby, and her receptions were invaricbly 
attended by the “ créme de la créme ; ” after her husband’s resignation 
he was succeeded by the late Lord Lyons, who occupied the post of 
ambassador until a year or two ago. The attachés, as a rule, were as 
pleasant a set of fellows as could be desired ; Charles Sheridan, “a 
sort of younger brother of the Apollo Belvidere,” as Fanny Kemble 
calls him, had died of consumption some time previously, but, as far 
as good looks went at all events, his place was satisfactorily filled by 
Augustus Paget, then commencing his diplomatic career, and at the 
present moment (1888) ambassador at Vienna. 

In those days America, contrary to what has since been the case, 
had few representatives in Paris; and I can only call to mind one 
lady of that nationality who had succeeded in attaining a high 
social position, especially in the exclusive “ salons” of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. This was Mrs. Ridgway, a remarkable handsome 
woman, but so cold and impassive as involuntarily to remind one of 
Praed’s line : 


“The ice of her ladyship’s manners.” 
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a trifling drawback which by no means prevented her guests from 
appreciating the splendour of her balls and receptions, and—again to 
quote Praed— 


“The ice of his lordship’s champagne.” 


On the other hand the English colony, consisting, as it did, of 
every composite material, contributed no inconsiderable quota to the 
floating population of the city. Not counting birds of passage, or 
those who merely settled down for a few months and then Wlisappeared, 
the number of permanent British residents was far larger than at any 
former period; and suites of apartments within the radius from the 
Rue Royale to the Arc de l’Etoile, the quarter chiefly affected by our 
compatriots, were consequently at a premium. Many of these semi- 
Parisians “ received” on certain days, but none more frequently than 
Mrs. Tudor, whose pretty hotel in the Rue Matignon was constantly 
the resort of the best available society, English and foreign. She 
subsequently became Lady Gort by her second marriage with the 
Viscount of that name, and for several years dispensed her liberal 
hospitalities at East Cowes Castle. 

Contemporary literature, as far as England was concerned, was 
represented by some half-a-dozen writers of more or less note ; 
namely, the Reverend Francis Mahony, better known as “ Father 
Prout,” a singular compound of Jesuitical astuteness and broad Irish 
humour; Isabella Romer, the popular novelist, cheery Frederick 
Chamier, author of “Ben Brace,” and other nautical stories, Merle, 
one of whose lively volumes was capitally illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, Miss Rose Stuart, who afterwards married the musical 
critic, Henri Blaze de Bury, and whose satirical novel “ Mildred 
Vernon” made a not altogether agreeable sensation in the “colony ;” 
the handsome and amiable Marguerite Power, who edited the ‘“ Keep- 
sake” for a year or two after her aunt Lady Blessington’s death ; 
John Poole (“ Paul Pry,”) an inevitable fixture at Galignani’s, and 
last, not least, the ex-guardsman Gronow, then hard at work on his 
“‘ Recollections,” an inexhaustible treasury of anecdote during sixty 
years of the present century. He knew everything and everybody, 
and, when in the vein, positively overflowed with good stories, which 
lost none of their point from his quaint manner of relating them. 

Oue afternoon, I caught sight of him on the boulevard, talking to 
an elderly individual of gentlemanly appearance, but whose attire, 
although scrupulously neat, was evidently the worst for wear. As I 
approached, they parted company : the stranger, with a nod of adieu, 
crossing over the road, and walking briskly away towards the Rue de 
la Paix. 

“'That’s So and So,” said Gronow as I joined him, mentioning a 
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name I had a vague recollection of having heard before. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t think, to look at him, that thirty years ago that man was 
one of the smartest fellows about town, hand in glove with the 
‘Golden Ball, Pea-green Hayne, and the rest of them; staking his 
hundreds night after night at Crockford’s, until every shilling he had 
in the world, like the ram of the Derby, was ‘swept away in the 
flood!’ ” 

“ How does he manage to live now.?” I asked. 

“ From hand to mouth, I should say,” replied the Captain. “He 
turns up here every now and then, when ever any of his old chums 
allow him the use of a spare room and an occasional dinner; and 
that, I imagine, is the case now. Did you ever come across Scrope 
Davies, Byron’s friend, you know? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “I met him once or twice at Mrs. Romer’s.” 

“Well, he was another of them, but a different sort altogether. 
Where and how he lived no one knew, but if any one wished to see 
him, he was always to ke found in the Tuileries gardens on a fine 
afternoon. He was supposed to have sunk the remnant of his 
fortune in a small annuity, on which he contrived to exist poorly 
enough, but without ever sponging for a dinner, or owing any man a 
farthing. And yet, moi qui vous parle (Gronow was fond of airing 
. his French, which he spoke with an atrocious “ Stratford-atte-Bow ” 
accent), I have seen that same Scrope rise from the hazard table a 
winner of ten thousand one night, and lose them again the next!” 

Those who mixed in general society at that period could hardly 
fail to come across that singular personage the Marquis de Boissy, 
formerly the terror of President Pasquier in the chamber, where, for 
all the world like a bantam cock ona dunghill, he “posed” as a 
hater of England and everything English. As he grew older, he 
calmed down considerably, and his antipathy to “ perfidious Albion ” 
was less offensively apparent than before; but he still retained his 
aggressive manner, and was to all intents and purposes what in 
French dramatic parlance is technically denominated a “ mauvais 
coucheur.” Fortunately his wife, the ci-devant Teresa Guiccioli, was 
amiable enough for two; and by her genial suavit:7 counteracted in 
a great measure his sarcastic outbreaks. She must then have been 
on the shady side of fifty, but certainly did not look her age ; indeed, 
she seemed to me scarcely if at all changed since I first became ac- 
quainted with her shortly after her arrival in Paris some twenty 
years before. 

Another noteworthy character of that time was the Vicomte 
d’ Arlincourt, the once famous author of “ le Solitaire,” and the vainest 
man in Christendom or anywhere else. A portrait taken of him 
when young by Gérard represents him as remarkably good-looking, 
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but when I knew him, he was an elderly beau with a black wig 
continually bobbing up and down, and a set of teeth whose brilliant 
enamel was highly creditable to the ingenious M. Désirabode of the 
Palais Royal. The Legitimists, his persistent advocacy of whose 
cause did it more harm than good, fought shy of him; but he was a 
great card in English circles, and when—a rare occurrence—he could 
be prevailed upon to talk on any subject but himself, was well 
informed and agreeable. I am afraid the public cared very little 
about the Vicomte or his works, his latter productions, mainly con- 
sisting of reactionary pamphlets, being insufferably tedious; but to 
his dying day he considered himself the recognised champion of 
legitimacy, and, like Mr. Verdant Green, was “ proud of the title.” 

Almost the last thing he wrote was a lugubrious drama called “la 
Peste noire, which by some extraordinary chance was accepted at the 
Ambigu, but failing to meet the approval of the boulevard play-goers 
only ran fifteen nights. D’Arlincourt, who had counted on a 
handsome share of the profits, was greatly disgusted at the luke- 
warm reception of his cherished bantling. “I can’t understand the 
manager’s tactics,” he naively complained to the editor of “la France,” 
the only critic who ever vouchsafed him a sympathetic notice; “he 
always plays my piece when the house is empty!” 

Three famous dramatists of the century, Emile Augier, Dumas the 
younger and Victorien Sardou, attained the zenith of their celebrity 
under the Empire, and by a succession of masterpieces largely 
influenced the receipts of the Comédie Frangaise, the Gymnase and 
the Vaudeville. ‘The stage, moreover, was liberally patronised by 
the Emperor and Empress, both of whom had a decided predilection 
for the Boulevard theatres, and especially delighted in the acting of 
Mélingue and Madame Marie Laurent. In addition to a super- 
abundance of native talent, Paris then counted among its attractions 
the great Italian trio, Ristori, Salvini and Rossi, whose artistic merits 
were at once appreciated as they deserved. Spain also sent thither 
Lombia, an actor of undoubted ability, but who, being badly supported 
by a “scratch” company failed to make his mark. Equally un- 
fortunate was poor Sothern, who in an evil hour had engaged the 
Salle Ventadour (Italian Opera house) for a month in the dog-days, 
and acted Lord Dundreary to empty benches. The speculation 
turned out a most disastrous one, and I can safely assert that on the 
evening when I witnessed his performance, there were not fifty 
persons in the theatre. 

At no period had the French turf been in a more flourishing 
position at home and abroad than during Napoleon’s reign; such 
horses as Gladiateur, Fille de l’air, Monarque, Dollar, Mortemer, and 
a score of others having carried the colours of their respective owners 
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to the fore as well at Epsom and Newmarket as at Chantilly and 
Longchamps. Monsieur Alexandre Aumont and M. Latache de Fay 
had gone over to the majority some years previously, but the patrons 
of sport still included Messrs. Lupin and Reiset, the Duke de Morny, 
Count de Lagrange and Baron Niviére, Count d’ Hédouville, the 
Prince de Beauvau, Viscount Paul Daru, Messrs. Henri Delamarre 
and Joachim Lefévre, and the Baron Arthur Schickler. Of these— 
mostly old friends of mine—very few are now living; and when, five 
years ago, I probably for the last time set foot on a Paris race-course, 
the sight of some half-a-dozen familiar faces only served to remind 
me of the many that were missing ! 
Cuartrs Hervey. 











































Paul's Sister. 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvutHor oF ‘His Cousin Betty, ‘ Near NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 





Cuarter XIX. 


“Lightness and laughter are with such as he 
Only the surf upon the soul’s deep sea.”—C. F. Bates. 


Was Norma right? Was Lucy heart-whole? Love is a flower 
about which it is not safe to forecast—it is full of unexpected 
surprises; it will die where you look for it to flourish, it will 
spring up in the least likely soils ; it grows out of opportunity and 
neighbourhood and absence, sometimes even out of neglect. Here 
you water and foster it, and it never shows a leaf; there you feel 
all is too arid and unlovely, and lo! the tender shoot has started 
into vigorous life. Many waters cannot quench it, nor fire destroy. 
It is one of the enigmas of life—great for evil, but greater, ten 
thousandfold greater, for good. 

Norma’s letter gave Lawrence much satisfaction, especially at 
first. He had not altogether expected an answer, though he told 
himself repeatedly that there was no reason why it should not 
come; but it had appeared to him that of late, disappointments had 
arrived without apparent reason, and he did not therefore venture 
to build largely upon his chances. The letter, however, reached 
him without delay, and was like the old Norma, frank and friendly. 
It said that Agnes had been very ill, it did not by so much as a 
hint imply that Lucy had known all the facts, and it took 
: Lawrence’s interest in the child altogether for granted. It put 
| him into good spirits, which his mother attributed to Lucy’s 
presence, and was watchful not to jar upon with domestic disquiets. 
Once or twice she let drop words which the girl’s vanity was quick 
to seize and feed upon. Lawrence himself did his utmost to 
promote the pleasantness of things, not only—if chiefly—because 
Lucy was Norma’s sister-in-law, and understood the condition, but 
because he had a real liking for her, and also felt grateful for the 
improved state of the family atmosphere. To him it fell to propose 
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and carry out plans, for Nelly remained unsuggestive, and the 
major’s ideas were never acceptable to Mrs. Lawrence. He was 
now engaged upon taming two robins, and enticing them to fly in 
at the study window and attend afternoon tea. The birds were 
marvellously at their ease with him, and he was encouraged by 
all the family except Mrs. Lawrence, who hated their presence for 
several reasons, principally because she held a rooted conviction 
that it was unlucky for a robin to come into the house. 

Under Lawrence’s conducting, therefore, there were expeditions 
to places round ; to an old castle, now no more than an ivy-covered 
shell, but still proudly dominating the wooded valley beneath; to 
the most beautiful spots on the moor, where the river which swept 
broadly past their own village, here rushed in hot impatience 
over stones and round boulders, and the great hills rose up to 
their crowning tors, and the deep rich colouring of autumn touched 
everything with its mournful glory. Lucy, who might not have 
cared much for these places under other circumstances, found 
them desirable now, when Lawrence was there, and she, the only 
stranger, received all his attentions: the few garden parties to 
which she was also conveyed, were not half so enjoyable. 

Time, however, began to make her uneasy. Her visit could not 
last much longer, when already she had been for nearly three 
weeks at the rectory. Once she had proposed leaving, but Mrs. 
Lawrence had anxiously negatived it. This could not last much 
longer, and, meanwhile, when would George Lawrence speak? 
His mother was almost as anxious. It seemed to her nothing but 
perversity which made him hang back when all that he could wish 
for was within his reach. More than once she had felt that she 
must advise, must do something to accelerate matters; then a 
wiser whisper warned her to refrain, and she resolved, with a sigh, 
to wait until perhaps the last moment of Lucy’s stay. Let her go 
without protest, she would not. 

Lucy had now fixed to leave on Monday, and Thursday had 
arrived. There was a plan for going on that day to Rivermouth, 
and there taking a boat for open sea fishing. The weather had 
been grey and stormy, but with nothing actually violent about it, 
and indeed Nelly was vehement in her assurances that it was all 
that could be wished. They were to start at twelve and take their 
luncheon with them, when, an hour before, George Lawrence 
walked into the room where his mother and Lucy were sitting, 
with a telegram in his hand. 

“T’m sorry to say I must go to Plymouth,” he said. 

“To Plymouth? What for?” asked his mother. 

“ Hugh Featherstone is ill and going off to the Cape. It’s a 
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bore that it should have happened to-day, but I couldn’t fail him ; 
and Nelly and Tim will take good care of Miss Winyeatt.” 

Lucy’s face fell. She had always felt a doubtful dread of this 
day’s pleasuring, and with Lawrence absent nothing but the dread 
remained. 

“ Please—let us give it up,” she said hurriedly. 

“Tsn’t that a pity?” 

“No, indeed. I would rather not go if you will not be 
there.” 

“Tm afraid you don’t much trust either Tim or Nelly,” 
Lawrence said with a laugh; “but they’re really safe on the 
water, or I wouldn’t suggest your sticking to it.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“T am quite of her opinion,” said Mrs. Lawrence. “ Even if 
she wished it I should certainly not consent to the risk. Nelly I 
cannot control, but Lucy I know would give way if she saw that I 
was anxious.” 

“ And though I should like you to keep my secret religiously,” 
the girl added with mock earnestness, “I am a shocking coward 
myself. When Mr. Lawrence is there I know it is all right, but 
without him—if you please, I would rather not run into any 
dangers.” 

Mrs. Lawrence looked delighted. 

“Must you really go to Plymouth, George ?” she asked gently. 
“There is very little satisfaction in those hurried meetings.” 

“T must go; there’s no question about it,” he answered at once. 
“T wouldn’t on any account fail old Hugh.” 

“ But you'll come back this evening ?” 

“T don’t know. Possibly not.” 

“T shall be very much disappointed if you do not,” said his 
mother in an authoritative tone which Lucy felt to be irritating. 

“Don’t you mind—we will try to console her,” she said, smiling 
brightly, and George turned to her with a feeling of relief. 

“Then I am sure you will succeed,” he said in a lower voice 
which had warmth in it, and gave her a thrill of delight. “I hope 
you understand how much I regret about to-day. I couldn’t help 
myself.” 

“T understand fully. I am very sorry, too, but these things 
will happen at inconvenient moments.” 

She had never shown to greater advantage. No sign of dis- 
appointment, no pettishness, only a desire to make things easier 
for him—this was conduct which a man quickly appreciates and 
for which he cannot but be grateful. He went in search of Major 


Macarthy, who had been rolling the grass to spare old Job’s 
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rheumatic limbs, the robins hopping around him in close atten- 
dance. He stopped as George approached, and called out 
cheerfully— 

“Come to take a turn? It’s the best exercise in the world. 
Or is it time to be off?” 


“We're not going,” said Lawrence. And then he told him of 


his change of plans. 

“ Of course, of course,” said the major. ‘ How will you get to 
Stanford? Will you drive, or shall I pull you up the river?” 

“The steamer passes in half an hour, soI may as well go in 
her,” said Lawrence, carelessly, “ and I’ll find my way back either 
to-night or to-morrow morning. But I say, Tim, Miss Winyeatt 
doesn’t care to go out fishing; will you see that she is taken 
somewhere, and that Nelly is civil?” 

The major promised, and was prompt with suggestions, so that 
Lawrence felt he might safely trust to his powers of entertainment. 

“Don’t drive the mare,” he turned back to say, as he was 
leaving. 

“Well, no,” agreed the other regretfully, “not if you dislike 
the idea.” 

“T dislike it very much.” 

“ All right ; there’s the cob.” 

As he stood there, upright, but leaning slightly against the 
handle of the roller, which he held with both hands behind his 
back, Lawrence looking at him was struck with a vague wonder 
and pity. This tall, really fine-looking man in the prime of life 
—was that life as much wasted as his mother believed? Some- 
thing in the open frank expression, something in the trust of the 
creatures round him, protested against so harsh a judgment, and 
yet, to an active independent mind like that of George Lawrence, 
it was scarcely credible that such a man should submit to such 
existence while there was any work to be done in the world, if it 
were no more than the breaking of stones. All this was true, and 
still it was also true that a simple, kindly, warm-hearted life must 
have its value, might perhaps, so George thought—strangely 
enough, as he fancied afterwards—be more missed than many 
another which to the world’s eye had made its mark. In the 
moment that he stood there looking, one of the robins hopped on 
Major Macarthy’s foot, and glanced up confidingly with head 
cocked on one side. 

“They're getting so tame, I’m half afraid of stepping on the 
little rascals,” he called out with a laugh to George as he turned 
away with this little picture in his mind, to stay there—as it 
turned out—all his life. 
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When Nelly came out, Tim Macarthy was bringing up the 
roller against a back wall. 

“Well, have you made up your minds, Nell?” he called out 
with great cheerfulness. ‘ What's up for the afternoon?” 

“Tt’s all very fine, George going off and leaving that girl on 
our hands! I tell you what, Uncle Tim, it makes me sick to see 
how mother adores her, and is always thinking how she can 
marry her to George. I wish he would marry her and have done 
with it, but I don’t believe it has ever entered his head.” 

“Come, she’s a very nice girl.” 

“Nothing wonderful. And such ages as she has been here! I 
am sure we're tired of her, and she of us. However, it isn’t for 
much longer, thank goodness! As to mother, I never saw any- 
thing like her, she would like to have us all dancing attendance. 
We've got to take her out on the river this afternoon.” 

“ All right.” 

“Don’t let us go till latish, Four o'clock will do very 
well.” 

An hour before that time the rector appeared outside the study 
window, and made signs that it was ‘to be opened. When this 
had been done by Nelly, he called out to his wife— 

“T just looked in, Fanny, to say that Harris has sent over from 
Stoke to say he wants to see me.” 

“That’s only to get something more out of you. I shouldn't 
go, if I were you,” returned his wife. 

“Nonsense! Women are too ridiculous!” 

“Well, you'll see that I’m right. How are you going ?” 

“T shall drive the chestnut mare.” 

“T hope you won’t do that ; George doesn’t think her safe for 
you.” 

“Well, upon my word, things are coming to a pretty pass!” 
fumed the rector. “Anything like the conceit of these young 
men I never met with! As if I did not know how to drive! As 
ifI had not been driving when Master George was in leading- 
strings! But it’s all your fault, encouraging him, Fanny. You 
turn the boy’s head, making him think himself a mighty monstrous 
fine fellow. Not drive the mare! Iam thankful to say I’m not 
quite laid on the shelf yet!” 

“You had much better take advice,” called out Mrs. Lawrence, 
the conversation being carried on in high tones, she from the 
middle of the room and he from the window. Disdaining to 
answer the last remark, he marched off. Lucy was not in the 
room, and Mrs. Lawrence said to Nelly, “I do wish your father 
would not be so obstinate.” 
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“Tt’s all right. George is absurdly fidgetty. However, if 
you like, I'll go with him, and Uncle Tim can take out Lucy.” 

“ Well,” said her mother regretfully, “ I suppose you had better ; 
though it is hard upon poor Lucy that she should always be 
sacrificed.” 

Nelly, rather pleased at her exchange of duties, left the room, 
and proceeded to the stables. On her way she met Major Macarthy, 
and imparted to him what was going on. 

“Did you ever hear such nonsense? But George has succeeded 
in frightening mother, so one must give way.” 

“T think I'll go with your father myself,” said Major Macarthy, 
with his blue eyes fixed meditatively upon her. 

“No; that’s not fair; you’ve got toentertain Lucy. You don’t 
pretend to say,” she continued, changing her tone, “that you're 
going to set up fidgets, too?” 

He laughed. 

“You may drive me as much as you please, Nell, but—as 
George feels so strongly about it with his father, I don’t think it 
would be quite fair on George. If you don’t mind, I’d rather go.” 

She made a face indicative of extreme disgust. 

“T don’t know what’s coming to the house!” she said. “ What 
on earth am I to do with Lucy ?” 

“Row her over to Ditton. I wish you’d see whether old Mrs. 
Ellis’s blackbird likes his new cage. Is your father at the 
stables?” 

“T expect so.” 

They found the rector, still angry, superintending the putting- 
in of the mare. 

“ Never heard such a thing in my life!” he exclaimed, divided 
between the desire to give vent to his feelings, and unwillingness 
that the stable-boy should be aware of his humiliation. “Ishould 
like to know who taught Master George all that he knows?” 

“Where are you going?” asked the major. 

“ Over to Stoke, to see Harris—if I am allowed,” in a low voice 
charged with thunder. 

“That’s unlucky.” 

« Why?” 

“ Because I wanted to see Harris myself, about that Post 
Office business.” 

Mr. Lawrence glanced sharply at him, but he was innocently 
engaged in altering a buckle of the harness. 

“Well, you'd better come,” the rector said in rather a grudging 
tone. 

“T’ve got to row Miss Winyeatt about.” 
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“ That’s another of George’s arrangements, I suppose! I wish 
he’d leave other persons to manage their own business.” 

“T can take Lucy out, Uncle Tim,” said Nelly, feeling herself 
magnanimous. 

“Yes, of course she can,” said her father, pleased that one of 


his son’s plans should be upset; “of course she can! You'd 
better come, Tim.” 


“ All right—I will.” 

They started with Toby curled round at his master’s feet, the 
rector driving, and the mare showing no more freshness after a 
day in the stable than a certain alertness of ear and a slight 
inclination to start; against which Mr. Lawrence was well on his 
guard. His wrath was not yet exhausted, though there was 
satisfaction in not having yielded to feminine pressure, and he 
launched forth angrily upon the folly of wives and sons, the conceit 
of the young, and the weakness of women, saying, of course, a 
good deal more than he meant. 

Having had his fling, he soon calmed down, and both he 
and the major loved every inch of the lanes along which 
they were driving, and felt the charm of the quiet autumn 
afternoon. There had been a high wind the day before, which 
had completely died away, and now there was that hush which 
often comes in autumn, and which at no other time is so ex- 
pressive. Trees, hedges, fields, lay bathed in golden sunshine; 
the smoke from the cottages mounted straight into the air; the 
white clouds which heightened the tender blue of the sky rested 
upon it without any visible movement. Over a hedge appeared 
the broad back of an old white horse, so roughened by age and 
reddened by rolling that it looked like a piece of the road; 
further on a labourer was cutting “brimmels” in the bank, a 
woman with basket and white apron stopping to chat with him. 
The rector was popular, but the major was beloved; no man, 
woman, or child but had a bob or a cheery Good-day for him 
and more than once they had to pull up to hear the story of some 
of those they met. Once it was a strange superstitious tale of 
an old mother-in-law having “ ill-wished” a cow, and the cow 
dwindling away in consequence, until some man brought a 
charm and found out the cause of the sickness. Major Macarthy 
exerted all his eloquence in vain—she didn’t believe in witchcraft, 
but her cow had been overlooked, and she forgave her mother-in- 
law asa Christian, but she’d never speak to her again—never! 

“Oh yes, you will, Martha,” said the major, cheerily; “you'll 
go home and think of what I’ve said, and read a chapter, and by 
to-morrow you'll be thoroughly ashamed of yourself.” As they 
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drove on he said to the rector—‘ Poor souls, they don’t mean 
half the ill things they say.” 

“ You’re a great deal too easy, Tim,” said the rector, scandalised, 
“and there’s no use in my saying anything when you're by.” 

So they trotted on along the network of lanes, some narrow 
enough to cause the uninitiated mind to wonder how things on 
wheels could ever pass each other, and others so beautiful with 
bordering of tiny streams, and freshness of grass and cress—kept 
cool through all the languors of summer—with clusters of black- 
berries, and higher up the crimson tints of haws, and sharp 
touches of yellow or red where a leaf has felt the first nip, that 
it was impossible to quarrel with the high banks and loss of 
wider outlook. The mare had behaved on the whole very well; she 
showed an inclination to start at any unexpected noise, but the 
rector was on his mettle and kept her well in hand. The farm 
at Stoke, to which they were going, was only about four miles 
distant, but the road, it is unnecessary to explain, was hilly, and 
they took it easily, both really enjoying the drive. Reaching the 
farm, a stout young labourer. took charge of the dog-cart, and 
they walked over the farm with Harris, who was full of com- 
plaints. The major had a dozen suggestions for tilling, and 
ensilage, and new kinds of fodder, to all of which Harris listened 
with easy distrust in the large profits which were flaunted 
enthusiastically before his eyes. He held some portion of glebe 
land, where he now had sheep, and his aim was to reduce his 
rent. The major would have yielded even in the very height of 
triumphant proving how greatly the land had been improved, 
but the rector, perhaps braced by remembrance of his wife, was 
disposed to hold out. He would have liked to have said that his 
son would walk over and talk about matters, but his pride had 
been too much wounded to allow this. He half gave way, at 
the same time postponing his decision, and Harris lounged out 
with them to the gate, his hands in his pockets, and a general 
air of indifference and want of energy about him which is not 
unknown in west country agriculture. He admired the mare, 
but with a doubtful hesitation, and the rector and his brother-in- 
law drove homewards somewhat crestfallen. When they had 
gone half a mile Mr. Lawrence pulled up. 

“T’ve half a mind to go round by Winborough copse,” he said. 
“Tt’s a goodish while since I’ve looked at it, and with the weather 
so fine we shall get the view at its best.” 

The major assented, and turning back for a hundred yards, 
they struck into another lane and went slowly up a long hill. 
At the top of this hill the view they were in search of broke upon 
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them—a fair and smiling expanse of wood and valley and softly 
swelling hills, sweeping away until it melted into the beautiful 
and dusky outline of the moor. It was not earth, however, which 
claimed their attention, but the sunset glory of the heavens. 
Spreading from the west right across the sky lay countless ranks 
of tiny clouds, each touched by the rosy light of the moment, 
their infinite perspective opening such a vast idea of distance as 
mind refused to grasp, their exquisite and delicately varying 
colour almost satisfying desire. Nothing, indeed, could exceed 
the loveliness of this colour, resting, as it did, upon a clear back- 
ground of sky, and all the details of country, wood and river, 
which usually attracted attention, were lost sight of in its intenser 
beauty. On the right side of the road was the copse which gave 
its name to the hill, and on the left, just where the rector drew 
up, was a gate which, partly off its hinges, and more than three 
parts open, led into a field, at the further end of which a few 
sheep were grazing. 

The two men sat and looked at the sunset, silent. The first 
to break the silence, perhaps involuntarily, was the rector, and 
he said under his breath what might have been thought a strange 
thing. “My God,” he muttered, “what am I, that I should 
preach to them!” And then they were silent again, watching 
the faint shifting and brightening of the rosy tints. But there 
was always something for Tim Macarthy to do. 

“Tf the gate is left open those sheep will be all over the place,” 
he said. “I'll just get down and put it right.” 

He was standing up with his foot on the wheel when a pheasant 
rose in the wood with a whirr, startled probably by Toby, who 
was hunting about on his own account. The sudden noise 
frightened the mare out of her senses; the rector had been 
sitting carelessly with dropping reins, and she wheeled round and 
dashed through the gate. The major was flung out, but clear of 
the wheel, the other wheel ran up a bank, and upset the cart, the 
rector falling underneath ; and the post of the gate preventing 
the mare from dragging the cart through, she became literally 
frantic with terror, kicking and plunging with all her might to 
rid herself of what was behind. 

Major Macarthy picked himself up in a moment, not seriously 
hurt, but shaken and slightly confused. If this had not been so he 
might have rushed to the horse’s head, but he was only clear 
enough to take in that the rector, lying as it seemed at the very 
heels of the animal, was in the utmost danger, and for Tim to 
understand this meant to fling himself into the danger, and, 
without a thought of his own peril, try to drag out his brother-in- 
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law’s body. At this he worked away, until he received a kick on 
the left shoulder which knocked him down, and caused him 
exquisite pain. Struggling to his feet, and almost despairing of 
getting the rector clear, he tried with his one available hand to 
cut the nearest trace, and succeeded. Butas he did it and stooped 
for a last effort, the mare struck out with even more frantic force, 
knocked him over, extricated herself from all but a portion of the 
cart, and dashed wildly through the gate with this trailing behind 
her. 

Where but a minute before had been violent struggling, all 
was still. The two men lay in the road, Mr. Lawrence still half 
buried beneath the pieces and splinters of the dog-cart, Tim 
Macarthy lying on his back, arms outstretched, face upturned to 
the sunset clouds. The hoofs of the flying mare were no longer 
heard, the terrified sheep, which, as she came rushing towards 
them, had scampered to a far corner of the field, were now 
huddled there together, too frightened to move—it was all 
absolutely, ominously still. Presently Toby, who had been led 
away by the revival of old temptations, came back, shamefaced 
and depressed. He scrambled over the hedge, panting, became 
aware of some strange condition of things, and advanced slowly, 
with head forward and low. Finding that it was indeed his 
master who lay there in this unaccustomed fashion, motionless 
and rigid, the dog sniffed over him uneasily, then ran to Mr. 
Lawrence and made quicker examination, with no better results. 
Then he went back to his chief friend, stood with paws on his 
chest, and ears inquiringly pricked, and licked his face—for was 
it perhaps a play, a game which was being acted for his benefit, 
and in which he should fulfil his part? He drew back with short 
uneasy bark, and stood with fore-legs advanced, ready to spring. 
‘Wake up, master, you have had your surprise! I know all 
about it, and am waiting. Wake up, wake up!” 

No voice answering, he grew more disturbed. Here was man 
—master and benefactor—lying inert, horse vanished, and only 
he left to give help. He ran once more to Mr. Lawrence and 
scratched violently at hisarm. This producing no better result 
than the rest, he sat down, lifted his nose in the air, and howled 
dismally with all his might. But as he was a small dog, his 
appeal for aid could not be heard far, and did not bring the help 
he wanted. Next he got up and ran a little way along the road, 
and came back whining, and licked Major Macarthy’s hand, as if 
to ask for directions ; none coming, he stood irresolute, one paw in 
the air, and then set off as fast as legs could carry, to seek for 
help, leaving the two behind him motionless still, the rector 
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heaped together with harness and fragments, and the major lying 
with his face to the sunset sky, in which the lights had already 
somewhat faded. 
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“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.”— Wordsworth. 


Just at the time that Mr. Lawrence and Major Macarthy drew rein 
to look at the view from the top of the hill, Nelly Lawrence and 
Lucy were climbing the steep street which led from the landing- 
place upwards. The two girls had been out on the river, and, 
beautiful as it had been there, they were mutually glad to have 
got it over. Lucy found it wearisome without George, and Nelly 
and she had few mutual subjects of conversation. Parish details 
appeared trifling to her, while what she had to say in no way 
interested her companion. They had long silences ; once, indeed, 
Lucy had slept. She was rather cross at having missed her tea, 
and only the self-restraint of appearances led her into occasional 
observations, as they toiled up between the cottages and their 
gardens, still gay, though looking a little more ragged in growth. 

Before a red cob* cottage, which had a great outer chimney 
running up from the ground, a beautiful curve of thatch over a 
gable, and a fuchsia-bush reaching to the upper windows, Nelly 
stopped, saying there was a child there, ill, whom she wanted to 
see. 

“You won’t mind going home by yourself, will you?” she 
added. 

Lucy did not mind at all, rather she went on more briskly. 
She greatly preferred Mrs. Lawrence to her daughter ; indeed, 
she was honestly fond of Mrs. Lawrence, liking her liking, and 
conscious of possessing her good wishes for what she was growing 
to have very much at heart. The sunset lights were all aflame, 
but she paid no great heed to them, nor to the soft shadows they 
cast upon the grass as she turned through the rectory gate, and 
ran up the steps. The instant she opened the study door, she saw 
that something agitated Mrs. Lawrence; she was walking up and 
down uneasily, and she looked anxiously at the girl. 

“Ts Nelly here? Have you heard anything of the dog-cart?” 

“No—nothing. Haven’t they come back?” 

No.” 

“You're not uneasy about that? Dear Mrs. Lawrence, it’s quite 


* Mud and straw. 
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early—they may have gone farther—there can’t be the least reason 
for alarm !” 

She kissed her affectionately as she spoke, and the wife, with a 
smile and sigh at her own weakness, sat down in the chair to 
which Lucy drew her. 

“T don’t know what has come to me to-day—I believe I am 
quite foolishly nervous,” she said. ‘ George’s words have been 
ringing in my head, and then it irritated me to hear that Tim 
Macarthy had gone instead of Nelly—I could have trusted her to 
look after her father—and now I dare say the time has seemed 
longer than it really was, sitting here alone, with those dreadful 
birds coming to the window and tapping.” 

“Oh, poor little things,” said Lucy, laughing. ‘They wanted 
their tea as much asI. I wish I had stayed at home with you, 
and given it to them.” 

“T wish they had never been encouraged to come into the 
house,” returned Mrs. Lawrence, quickly. ‘Is the clock on the 
mantel-piece right? I know Major Macarthy was meddling 
with it.” 

Lucy compared it with her watch. “It is quite right. A 
quarter-past six.” 

“They have had plenty of time to go and come back. But, as 
you say, they may have gone elsewhere. Neither of them would 
consider the time. Where did Nelly take you?” 

Lucy was neatly folding her veil, and placing it with her hat 
on the broad shelf of the book-case. She was thinking about 
George, and her anxieties were for his return, but she did her 
best to amuse his mother with an account of their row on the river, 
and with anything else she could think of. She took up a little 
case of miniatures at last, and asked who they were. 

“That is the rector,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “and those were 
cousins of his—sisters.” 

“Isn’t she pretty?” 

“Oh no, quite the reverse. I think she was the plainest woman 
I ever saw, and her complexion was like liquorice. But, in spite 
of that, she was very much in love with my husband. There !— 
don’t I hear wheels ?” 

She started up and went to the door. Lucy had to follow and 
soothe her as best she could, for there seemed no reasonable cause 
for her alarm, and indeed, she acknowledged this herself, while 
unable to take comfort from the knowledge. 

“Tf only George were here!” she exclaimed more than once. 
Then she wished for Nelly, and her restlessness and nervousness 
became so painful that Lucy was thankful when Nelly walked in. 
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She treated the matter as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world, and for a time succeeded in quieting her mother; yet, 
as time went on, Lucy fancied that she, too, grew uneasy. She 
went out of the room more than once, on the pretext of satisfying 
Mrs. Lawrence’s fancies as to wheels, and one of these times she 
ran for a little distance along the road, and coming back, met the 
stable-boy also on the look-out. It was on her lips to despatch 
him to the farm at Stoke, but she changed her mind, and only told 
him not to be out of the way when he was wanted. When she 
returned to the house, however, she found her mother possessed 
by the same idea. 

“Somebody should be sent,” she declared feverishly ; “some- 
body must go over and find out whether they have ever been at 
the farm. I can’t think why nobody has thought of this before. 
Nelly, will you see to it at once?” 

To Lucy’s surprise, Nelly did not argue the question. She only 
asked— 

“Shall I ride over myself, or send William ? ” 

“Go yourself—no, I don’t know, you may be wanted—oh, I 
can’t tell!” she cried, with a burst of impatience. “Do some- 
thing—somebody, that is all I ask!” 

Lucy, really frightened by her evident alarm, stole to her side 
and took her hand ; Nelly stood in the middle of the room, gravely 
considering. As she turned at length, the door which she had 
left ajar was pushed open, and Toby, muddy, panting, and 
excited, ran into the room. 

The dog was never allowed to come into the house, and it was 
plain to all that there was something significant in his unusual 
action. He ran to Nelly, whined uneasily, and then went back to 
the door, where he stood, evidently waiting for her to follow. 
Nelly turned pale and looked at her mother; Mrs. Lawrence had 
been pale before, now her face was ashen, but she had regained 
her self-command. 

“The dog has come to fetch you, and you had better go your- 
self, and let William, and any men you can see in the village, 
follow as fast as they can. Or stay; it may be better for William 
to go for the doctor. Everything shall be ready here. One of 
the maids had better run to the Wyatts’, and ask for their 
carriage.” 

She gave these directions in a clear distinct voice, and Nelly 
silently nodded, and went quickly to the door, but as she reached 
it turned and came quickly back. 

“ Don’t—don’t fear the worst, mother,” she said brokenly. 

“Go, my dear, go; I shall be well taken care of,” said Mrs. 
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Lawrence, pushing her slightly towards the door, Toby, who had 
been whining miserably, now barking for joy. William, the 
stable-boy, was standing on the steps, with a scared face. 

“TI couldn’t stop ’un, miss; he bolted right into the house. 
Looks as if something was wrong,” he said anxiously. 

“Put my saddle on the cob, and then go for Dr. James.” 

Nelly gave her directions shortly, angry with herself for 
needing any help in the saddling, which she could generally do 
more quickly than William, but she was shaking now with excite- 
ment, and could not buckle the girths without difficulty. All 
this time the dog kept close by her, as if understanding that what 
was being done was not really loss of time; and the instant she 
was up he ran gladly forwards, looking back at intervals to see 
that she was following, when here and there she stopped at a 
cottage and got what men she could find to run behind and see 
which road he took. | 

Meanwhile, at the rectory, Mrs. Lawrence’s energy had not 
flinched. She called the servants, sent one to the Wyatts’ for the 
carriage, bidding them find out at some of the cottages which way 
Nelly had taken. Everything was thought of, beds prepared, hot 
water got ready ; the energetic measures seemed to still the im- 
patient restlessness of the past hour, and Lucy followed, amazed 
at the strength she displayed. But directly action stopped 
because nothing remained to do, and they were downstairs again, 
waiting and watching, she flagged and broke down. Nothing that 
the girl could urge quieted her. It was impossible for her to 
sit down. She went from room to room, from hall to study, from 
study to drawing-room, then to the open door, where—for the 
dusk was gathering—the autumnal air struck in damp and chill. 
Lucy, frightened at this exposure, did her utmost to draw her 
back, but her words had no power, Mrs. Lawrence either did not 
hear or would not heed them. She talked, however, incessantly. 

After a time she insisted over and over again that she heard 
wheels and voices. The voices, no doubt, existed, for by this time 
alarm had spread, and men and women both were hanging about 
the rectory gate, or hurrying by to join in the search. “They 
would do anything for the rector,’ Mrs. Lawrence said once 
suddenly, almost sharply, to Lucy. But of wheels there was no 
sound, except once when a heavy cart lumbered by, and her 
breathless anxiety became intense; and when the strain of 
listening ceased because the creaking noise of the wheels, and the 
heavy voice of the carter, died away in the distance, she appeared 
almost beside herself, and frightened the girl. Then, too, she 
began to want to go out into the drive, and only yielded to Lucy’s 
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imploring entreaties when the girl offered to go herself, and after 
that Lucy had frequently to run out, until she became so frightened 
and chilled that she scarcely knew what she was about or how 
much time had passed. 

Once she followed Mrs. Lawrence into the study, and found her 
sitting in the chair at the writing-table, shaken by tearless and 
convulsive sobs. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, don’t, don’t!” Lucy cried, terrified 
almost to distraction. “It mayn’t be anything very bad.” 

“Yes, it is. I know it—I feel it here—in my heart.” She 
turned up a white wan face to the girl. “George warned me, 
and if I had only been more careful—instead of irritating him— 
he could always be led y: 

“Tt may not be Mr. Lawrence at all,” hazarded the other. 
“Perhaps Major Macarthy is hurt.” 

“Tim?” Mrs. Lawrence almost smiled. “Oh, you needn’t 
suppose that ; he always contrives to fall on his legs! No, it is 
Henry. I knew those dreadful birds would bring some mis- 
fortune.” She got up and for the twentieth time went and stared 
at the clock. ‘“ How many hours have they been gone?” 

“Not hours. Not an hour.” 

“T hear—I am certain I hear something!” 

This time she was right. There were sounds, unmistakable 
sounds, and she put aside Lucy’s detaining hand and ran out, but 
stopped on the steps, helpless. It was almost dark, and through 
the gathering gloom some one, a man, was riding up to the door. 
It was the rector. He turned to look round, and then got stiffly 
off. His wife, who was leaning against the door-post, uttered an 
inarticulate cry, and he hobbled up and kissed her, still holding 
the reins. 

“Frightened, Fanny?” he said in a strangely changed, dull 
voice. “ Yes, I’m afraid, I’m afraid it’s a bad business, though 
they wouldn’t tell me.” 

“ You—are you hurt?” She was clinging to him. 

“ Only a bit knocked about. It’s Tim, old Tim—oh, my God! ” 

He staggered and dropped the reins. The cob shook himself 
and went round to the stable. With the man’s need the wife’s 
control came back. 

“Come in, Henry,” she entreated, drawing a long breath. 
‘We have sent for Dr. James. He cannot be long. - Everything 
will be done.” 

“He is with them. He met us. It was all my cursed careless- 
ness!” He shuddered, but suffered himself to be drawn into the 
hall, leaning on her shoulder. Lucy flew upstairs once more to see 
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that all was ready and candles lit, but as she was coming down 
again stood grasping the baluster rail. There was the sound of 
wheels. What was it that had come? Her nerves were shaken 
by the strain of watching Mrs. Lawrence, and, infected by her 
anxiety, she was shivering too, as much from cold as from terror. 
The carriage stopped. Then came the noise of heavy shuffling 
feet, of low voices. She crept down to the hall. Some one was 
stretching up to pull down the bolt and to open the second half 
of the front door, there were more steps, and the next moment the 
hall seemed full of figures. No one heeded her, and hardly a word 
was spoken; the doctor gave a few directions and Nelly ran 
quickly upstairs ; then four men, with their burden, followed her, 
the hall seemed to be suddenly cleared, to have nothing left but 
dim shadows—awfully suggestive. Mrs. Lawrence had drawn her 
husband back into the drawing-room ; he sank heavily upon a 
chair, with a groan. 

“ Are you sure you are not much hurt ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Sure? I’m sure of nothing,” he muttered. “No, Fanny, I 
don’t think there’s much amiss with me. I wish there were,” he 
added. 

“ Don’t—don’t!” 

“Tim was worth a dozen of me,” he persisted doggedly. Then 
he leant forward, holding his head with his hands. She hardly 
dared ask another question, but the silence, only broke by sounds 
overhead, kept all her nerves at an almost unendurable strain. 
She said at last— 

“Tell me something. Was he—was Tim driving?” 

The rector lifted his head and stared at her. 

“ No—don’t you understand that I was the fool? I was sitting 
with the reins loose on the mare’s neck, when she wheeled round 
like a shot. Has anything been heard of her?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then how did you know? How came you to send?” 

“The dog came back. It waswonderful. Evidently he wanted 
some one to go with him.” 

The rector raised his hands. “I might have thought it,” he 
said. “It was only another of Tim’s friends. God help us! 
When will James be down? Where’s George?” 

“Gone to Plymouth.” 

“Qh, ay, 1 remember. And left word I was not to drive the 
mare. He knew me better than I knew myself—but he should 
not have said that.” 

The sting still rankled. 

“He did not, he did not!” cried his wife, in tears. “It was 
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my ungracious way of putting it. Don’t you know how often I 
speak like that?” 

He took her hand in his, and patted it. 

“There, there, don’t cry, Fanny. He ”—with a motion of his 
head—“ he was the one to smooth over things. The sweetest, 
kindliest nature ” He stopped, half choked, and leaned back 
in the great leathern chair, looking so ghastly in the dimly-lit 
room that she started up and went hastily to the door. 

“When will Dr. James come? I am sure you want him. I 
would get you another coat, for your own is torn in strips, but I 
can’t leave the room, and not a servant comes near one!” Then 
she came back to his side. ‘ Do lie down!” 

“T am very well here. Only confused with the blow on my 
head, and the bruises. Tim was getting down when it happened, 
and got pitched out. Then the cart turned over with me under, 
and I don’t know any more, till—till I came to myself and 
crawled out, and there he was lying—on his back.” 

“Where was the mare?” asked Mrs. Lawrence in a low voice. 

“No sign of her.” 

“ But—just being thrown out—surely that would not—would 
not——” 

He groaned. “No, it was more than that. I’ve thought it 
over, and I can see it all as plainly as if I had been told. The 
cart was stuck in the gate with me under it, and the mare, pretty 
well out of her senses, pounding away at what was behind her. I 
expect it was she disabled my leg. Tim had his knife in his 
hand—open, and a trace was cut—he did that—to save my life, 
and it cost him his own—dear old fellow!” The words ended in 
a sob, but the next moment he said eagerly, “‘ Here’s James! ” 

The doctor himself looked like one who had received a shock. 
“T should have come before,” he said, “ but Miss Nelly wanted a 
little looking after. She has been very much upset by this terrible 
business.” 

“Is there no—no——” faltered Mrs. Lawrence. 

“No hope?—None. Death was in all probability instan- 
taneous—caused by a blow, a very heavy blow, I should suppose 
akick. I dare say you will be able to tell us something, Mr. 
Lawrence,” he went on gravely, “ but I must have a look at you 
first. Your knee is hurt, I see. Can you walk? Well, then, we 
will try to get you upstairs.” 

Lucy, who was really exhausted and terrified, had flown to her 
room, and with some difficulty had got hold of Martin, who 
brought her some tea, and tried to persuade her to lie down, 
being desirous herself of returning to the tears and wondering 
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comments of the kitchen, where several of the men who had 
assisted in the finding had gathered. But the girl was too 
feverishly anxious for this, and all that Martin could do was to 
pour out what she had been able to hear, and more, which an 
innate desire to pile horror upon horror, created. When the 
men got to the place, she said, they found the rector crying like 
a child, and Miss Nelly down on her knees by her uncle, trying to 
raise him. But they said all of them saw howit was the moment 
they looked at him. Miss Nelly had been fainting away, and like 
one distracted ever since she came home. By-and-by she 
reported that the rector was in his room, and Morrison had told 
her that he was in a very low way, and Dr. James thought very 
badly of him. Lucy sent her out again to gather what crumbs of 
information she could, but by this time William the stable-boy 
had come in with the news that the mare had been heard of, and 
Martin was so much interested in all he had to say that she did 
not return. Lucy grew sick and eold with solitude and suspense, 
until at last she could bear it no longer, and slipping on a cloak 
ran out into the passage and down the stairs to see if Mrs. 
Lawrence was in the study. Each room was empty, and looked 
strangely unoccupied ; so that she shrank back, and crept half- 
way up the stairs again. She did not know where to go, no one 
needed her, and the house seemed full of dreadful things; she 
wanted some pity, some sympathy, for herself. If the doctor 
came out, he might give it to her; at any rate, would tell her 
something. So she sat down on the stairs and waited, hearing 
hurrying feet in the passages above, and the opening and shutting 
of doors, but otherwise left in solitude. 

A quarter of an hour later came the sound of wheels. Some 
one ran up the steps, opened the door, closed it again, and stood 
for a moment in the hall, looking round as if uncertain where 
next to go. In the confusion the lamp had not been lit, and the 
hall was full of dark shadows faintly pierced by the dim light 
which stole out through the open doors of the sitting rooms. It 
was plain that they were empty, and George Lawrence, dragging 
off his coat and driving-gloves, was going upstairs two steps at a 
time, when a dark, white-faced figure rose up before him and 
caught his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence!” cried Lucy, piteously. 

He could perceive that she was trembling all over, and in the 
shadow she looked very small and wan, while he felt that she had 
gone through all the awful trouble he had been out of. A great 
pity seized him. 

“Yes, I know—I have just heard—don’t try to tell me,” he 
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said gently, holding her hand in his. “You ought not to be 
here, you poor child—you are shivering.” 

“Tt is all so dreadful!” she murmured brokenly. 

“Tsn’t there a fire in the study? Come, let me take you 
there first.” 

She made a step forward obediently, then clung to his arm— 

“T can’t—I am shaking so—I will stay here while you go to 
them.” 

“No,” he said decidedly ; “‘ you mustn’t stay here. Now try.” 

He put his arm round her, and half helped, half carried her 
down the stairs, placed her in the great arm-chair, and wheeled it 
over to the fire, now become very low. As he did this his mother 
appeared at the door, and stood still in astonishment. 

“George,” she exclaimed, “I heard wheels, but you did not 
come!” 

“T found this poor child half perished on the stairs,” he said 
gravely. “I should have been with you in another minute.” 

The momentary pang of jealousy passed, Mrs. Lawrence came 
forward and kissed the girl fondly. 

“No one has thought of her,” she said, “and she was so much 
to me through that terrible time of waiting! Oh, George, what 
it has been!” 

Instead of answering, he drew over another chair for his 
mother, made up the fire, and rang the bell. 

“You must both have something to eat,” he said. 

Mrs. Lawrence shook her head. 

“ You must—here by the fire; and keep something hot for me. 
I am going upstairs.” 

“To your father?” 

He did not directly answer. ‘ How is my father?” he asked. 

“Dr. James insists upon absolute quiet. Don’t let him exert 
himself, George. He was stunned and his knee was injured, but 
it is more the shock which the doctor dreads. If you will be very 
careful, I will stay here for a short time with Lucy. Everything 
is in a whirl of confusion in my head. And there is poor 
Nelly!” 

It seemed as if she could not speak of the chief trouble, but 
neither could she rest. Lucy, impatient of her own weariness, 
and longing either to be in bed or that George would come 
again, watched her pacing up and down the room with restless 
tired energy. Once she flung back the shutter and looked out. 
A breeze had sprung up, and the clouds, which at sunset had lain 
like ripples on a vast sea, were now hurrying across the sky, 
touched into silver light by the moon; the black masses of the 
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trees flung long shadows on the grass. What did she see besides ? 
What harsh judgments, what sharp words rise up—God forgive 
us !—at such hours! Mrs. Lawrence hastily closed the shutters 
and came and sat down by Lucy, trembling. Presently, as she 
looked at the girl, something seemed to strike her. 

“You look very white, my dear,’ she said. ‘“ George was 
right. Where did he find you?” 


“T was sitting on the stairs. I thought perhaps I should see 
Dr. James, and hear about you all.” 

“Dr. James left some time ago. Poor Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence, tenderly, “this is a sad experience upon which you 
have fallen! Iam glad that George came and found you.” 

“He was very good to me,” said Lucy. 

“He would be—he should be. I don’t think he would fail any 
one in such distress, and certainly not——” 

She paused. It had been on her lips to say more, for all she 
had seen that evening had confirmed her previous impression. 
What stopped her was rather the sense of that Presence in the 
house, that hush which seemed to rest upon word and action, 
than the hesitation of doubt. Lucy, who had been leaning eagerly 
forward, sank back again. Mrs. Lawrence began to speak in 
broken sentences of what had happened. 

“That it should be Tim,” she said hastily; “that is what I 
can’t understand. It never seemed possible that anything so 
terrible should happen. He has had so many escapes, and always 
came out safely.” 


“He was trying to save Mr. Lawrence, wasn’t he?” Lucy 
asked wearily. 


Mrs. Lawrence started up from her chair as she spoke, as if the 
words stung her. 

“Oh, my God!” she groaned. 

Just then Morrison brought in coffee, and she consented to sit 
down again, and to drink it, more to please Lucy, who was 
exhausted for want of food, than because she was herself inclined 
to take it. And at the end of a few minutes she hastily got up 
and said she must go and look after Nelly and Mr. Lawrence. 

“T shall send George down,” she added. “See that he has 
some food.” 

He did not immediately come, and Lucy lay back in her chair, 
having coaxed the fire into genial warmth, and thinking a good 
deal of Mrs. Lawrence’s interrupted speech. The first shock had 
passed, and her own self-consciousness was taking its prominent 
place again. Still, when George came in, the look in his face for 
the moment chased it back. He smiled, however, when he saw her. 
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“Come, this is better,” he said kindly. “I was afraid you 
were going to be ill.” 

“Tt was very silly,” she answered; “but you can’t think how 
dreadful it was to hear nothing, and to feel oneself of no use 
whatever.” 

“My mother says, on the contrary, that you were the greatest 
comfort to her. It was most unfortunate that I should have been 
away.” 

“ How is Mr. Lawrence ?” 

“He is awfully cut up, and so is poor Nelly.” He turned 
away, so that she could not see his face. “There isn’t a soul in 
the place but will miss him.” 

“Oh, I know—I know!” All the best part in her was upper- 
most again. “I wish you knew how sorry I am for you all!” 

“Thank you. I am sure of it.” 

He said it very simply, but she read a good deal in the words, 
and her heart beat. 

“ Was—was it true that it was in helping Mr. Lawrence?” 

“T dare say; I don’t doubt it. I daresay that will come out at 
the inquest, but my father seems to have no doubt about it; and 
it would be just like him, dear old fellow!” he added, uncon- 
sciously repeating the rector’s words. 

“ At least,” she said softly, “he did not suffer.” 

“No, thank God! There’s no suffering in his face. He might 
be asleep. And there’s the dog, curled up. I don’t know how 
he'll be got away, unless—yes, perhaps he'll go to Nelly. Poor 
Nell!” 

His thoughts were with the dead, not with her; she began to 
think how she might draw them back, but he went on— 

“Nell and my father always did him justice. My father says 
there was never any one so loved. And to think that just one 
minute, one ” he got up and began to walk about the room 
as his mother had done. Then he came back and stood looking 
down on her. “It’s very hard on you.” 

“What?” 

“To be mixed up with our trouble.” 

“Don’t—please don’t say that!” 

“ Well,” he said with a smile, “I won’t. Women are so made, 
I believe, that it’s a real pleasure to them to comfort others.” 

They were silent again. His thoughts had flown off for a 
moment’s respite to Norma, hers were occupied on him. He sat 
down in front of the fire, took the poker, and attacked a large 
piece of coal. 

“ Are you sure you are warm now?” he asked. 
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“Quite. Is the evening really chilly, or is it only the—the 
shock?” 

“Tt changed a little after sunset. Did you see that sunset ? 
My father says they were looking at it when all this happened.” 

“T believe Mrs. Lawrence begged them not to drive that 
horse,” Lucy said timidly. 

“T ought to have stopped it more decidedly,” he said very 
gravely. “I blame myself—I shall always blame myself. It 
hurt my father to have it supposed that there was danger, but 
that should not have stood in the way. 

She said hastily, “ Oh, you mustn’t dwell on that.” 

“Mustn’t 1?” He appeared to consider. ‘I don’t suppose I 
shall, after a time. It doesn’t take long to jostle one’s remorse 
out of the field, or—it doesn’t with me. Ihaven’t Mrs. Winyeatt’s 
tender conscience.” For the life of him he could not resist this 
allusion. 

It was not more than Lucy had often heard before, but some- 
thing in the tone, or, as is rather likely, in her own wrought 
feelings, and in the circumstances about her, brought his love for 
Norma home to her with a conviction that was absolutely new. 
If he had looked at her he might have been startled by the 
straining terror in her eyes. All that her vanity had whispered, 
her self-love had cherished, was in that moment struck into 
nothingness, and the effect was no longer what it would once 
have been. It was more than mortification, it seemed while it 
lasted to stop the beating of her heart. When Lawrence, who 
had been staring moodily into the fire, looked round, he was 
struck by the extreme pallor of her face. 

“T ought not to keep you here,” he said, starting up; “you 
are not fit for it. Let me light your candle.” 

She assented silently, for she felt like a person stunned, and 
the room reeled round as she walked to the door. 

“Shall I call your maid? Can you go to your room by your- 
self?” demanded Lawrence anxiously. 

Five minutes before how sweet this anxiety would have been! 


“Thank you,” she said, trying to steady herself, “I can manage 
very well. Good-night.” 
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“Blessed is the man who has the gift of making friends. It involves 
many things; but, above all, the power of going out of one’s self, and 
seeing and approaching whatever is noble and living in another man.” 


Thomas Hughes. 


By the next day the rector was better, and resenting his wife’s 
endeavour to keep him upstairs, hobbled downstairs, and sat in 
his study writing. Nelly’s physical strength also asserted itself, 
and miserable as she was, she would not consent to spare herself. 
It was she, and she only, who could coax poor Toby away from 
the room where he kept his faithful watch, but more than once 
he broke away from her, and would sit at the door with bent 
head, listening, until some one took pity on him and let him in. 

George Lawrence had much to do and many arrangements to 
make, the more so as the rector had lost his self-reliant manner, 
and turned to him for all decisions. Early in the morning the 
mare was brought home, a good deal cut about the hind-legs, but 
otherwise unhurt. And in the course of the day there was the 
inquest, to which it was necessary the rector should be driven, 
the doctor coming to fetch him in his carriage. And from this 
time forward one long stream of people came dropping in at the 
rectory, making their way upstairs to the place where the man 
who had loved them lay. When Mrs. Lawrence first gathered 
what the sounds overhead meant, she started up, but her husband 
laid his hand on her arm. 

“Let be, Fanny; let be. It is what he would have wished.” 

“ But—I saw that great bold Ida Coombes pass by! Is every 
one to go up?’ 

“Every one. It is his last speaking to them. Nelly is there, 
and I think George ; they will see that there is nothing disorderly, 
but I have no fear. I wish when I die I might have such 
mourners,” he went on, breaking down at his last words. 

George Lawrence never forgot that afternoon. The little room, 
barely furnished, faced the west; the sun was already sinking, 
and Tim Macarthy lay facing it, on his narrow iron bed. No 
illness had wasted the features, and if any suggestion of weakness 
had marred them while he was living, death, which brings out 
what is best and greatest in a man, now showed them touched 
with a high nobility. The people came up by twos and threes—old 
women, old men, strong weather-beaten fishermen, little children. 
The men stood, looking gravely down, twirling their caps 
between horny fingers; they had given up their fishing to come and 
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see him once more. The women pressed forward to lay flowers 
on the white sheet, and, as they did so, broke—many of them 
—into sobs. Not one of them but had a good word for him, 
an act of kindness to relate. The boy for whom he had made 
the crutches was there. Old Tom Fredericks, surly as ever, had 
crawled painfully up from the Creek. A woman came hurriedly 
in and knelt down by his bed-side. 

“TI was the last of you as spoke to ’un,” she said, “an’ I was 
that hard! He told me I should be sorry for it when to-morrow 
came, an’ God knows whether I be sorry or no! But that won't 
bring him back.” 

No, there’s the sting. 

All through that afternoon the people came and went. They 
had shown no hesitation from the first—it was as if he had 
belonged to them, and they were his mourners by right. As the 
news spread up and down the river, they came from Rivermouth, 
from Stanford, from the little fishing villages where his face had 
been familiar. Nelly broke down at last and went away sobbing, 
but George, unutterably touched, stayed on and watched the 
solemn sunset lights once more rest like a glory on the face of 
the dead man. Cottage flowers were strewn all over him, without 
regard to colour or arrangement; the best roses, the finest head 
of geranium from the window-pots, shells and sea-weed, little 
faded bunches, glued together by the hot clasp of a child’s hand. 

It was dusk before the last man went away. He was a fisher- 
man from a distance, and when he had looked for some time he 
turned to Lawrence and put out his hand. 

“Good-evenin’, and thank ’ee, sir,” he said. “This here’s the 
first time him and me ever met that he hadn’t a kind word to say 
to me.” 

And then he too went. The dog, which had been in the room, 
miserable and uneasy, all the time, ran after him to the door, and 
came back whining piteously. Some one came in, lit the candles, 
and drew down the blind, which had been purposely raised. 
George went and stood by the bedside, in his turn gazing. This 
then was death, that strange familiar presence, part of ourselves, 
and yet, in spite of the heritage of ages, alien, incomprehensible ! 
Cold, rigid, senseless, uncommunicative. Was this all? Spite 
of faith, spite of reason, the question will come, will force itself 
upon us with affright, at the time when we are brought face to 
face with ourselves as we shall be. It rose up before George 
Lawrence now, but even as it rose, in the very smile of the dead 
man there came the conviction of the triumph of life. It was 
life, not death, which he had seen in that room that day—life, 
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quickening other life, as only life can; dead, he yet spoke, and 
his spirit was among them. George smiled back at him as he 
covered his face with the sheet and went out. 

Lucy had spent a wretched day. She was really ill with the 
strain and the chill of the previous day, but she was also miserable. 
Hitherto she had managed to persuade herself that what she had 
made up her mind to desire actually existed; she had persisted that 
Lawrence’s feeling for Norma was no more than a passing fancy, 
in which she at any rate shared. But whether from her own 
feelings having deepened, or that when we are brought, as she 
had been brought the preceding day, face to face with a great 
reality, the shams and littlenesses in which we encase ourselves 
fall away and leave us more open to receive truth—from one 
cause or another, Lawrence’s few words had come upon her with 
a force which she could not resist. Whether or no Norma would 
listen to him was another matter. Once, indeed, that had seemed 
all-important, but not now; now, it was his attitude, his love 
which was all. This love, which, unattainable, had suddenly 
grown the most precious thing in the whole world, haunted, 
possessed, mocked her. On ne ,badine pas avec lamour, it will 
revenge itself upon those that slight it; it tossed poor Lucy about 
like a shuttlecock. 

Nor could she escape. No one wanted her except Mrs. 
Lawrence, and she could hardly endure to be with George’s 
mother, knowing, as she did, what was in her mind as to her son. 
And Mrs. Lawrence was greatly taken up by her husband. One 
little incident of that day had upset them all. 

It was five o’clock, and the rector had been persuaded to have 
some tea. ‘They were all sitting silent in the study, when there 
came a faint impatient tap upon the window-sill. Mrs. Lawrence 
started and turned white. Her husband laid down the paper he 
was trying to read and looked at her. 

“Tim’s birds,” he said in a low voice. 

She hesitated, went hurriedly to the window, drew up the 
blind a short way and lifted the sash. The robins flew away, 
but presently the boldest returned, hopped into the room, and 
began to pick up the crumbs. Mrs. Lawrence covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Yesterday I would not let them in,” she said, “and at that 
very time!” 

“Yesterday will make us both kinder,” said the rector thickly. 

It seemed, indeed, as if it were so. Life would recover itself, 
habits—whether of speech or action—would reassert themselves, 
but something there was which could not be forgotten, something 
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for which the men and women about would be kindlier and 
better. When the day of the funeral came, the people crowded 
to the churchyard, fishermen in their blue jerseys carried him to 
the quiet place where he was to rest: the strangest mourners 
were there, a child hugged a puppy the major had saved from 
drowning, Toby, held by one of the servants, strained to get 
nearer. All through the day there were those who came, and 
wept, and told stories of his goodness. 

Mrs. Lawrence could not go, and Lucy was glad to stay with 
her. The girl was heavy-eyed and dull; she knew that it would 
be better she should go away, yet her heart failed her. She was 
torn by hopes and fears, but the hopes were like ghosts of their 
old selves, vanishing forms to which—do what she would—she 
could not give even the semblance of life. Such phantoms are 
among the dreariest we can raise; yet to Lucy just now they 
seemed her only friends, and when Mrs. Lawrence kissed her and 
said she should be very grateful if she would stay, and make 
their sad house a little less sad for the rector and George, her 
heart leapt up to think that for a while longer she should be near 
him. 

He was very much engaged. All the arrangements fell on 
him, and most of the letter writing. Major Macarthy had few 
relations, such as he had were far away, but one cousin came to 
the funeral, and was naturally made over to George. Lucy did 
not see him alone until one day in the following week, when she 
had persuaded Mrs. Lawrence to walk for five minutes in the 
garden, and after she had gone in, stood still, looking drearily at 
the dead leaves on the grass before her. Lawrence, who was 
coming quickly round the house, stopped, struck by the 
weariness of her attitude and the paleness of her face. She 
was changed from the somewhat brilliant Lucy of the summer, 
and he felt a pang of remorse, though it would never have 
oceurred to him that he had anything to do with what he at- 
tributed entirely to the melancholy circumstances of her visit. 
Still, it was their trouble from which she suffered. 

“T don’t like to see you alone and looking so sad,” he said at 
once. “ What can we do for you? It seems ungracious to say 
that we ought to send you away, and yet-——” 

“No. There is no ‘and yet,” she said, with an effort at 
brightness. “It is your mother who arranges her guests, and 
she has told me she is not tired of me. So it is of no use for you 
to throw out disagreeable hints.” 

“What would Mrs. Winyeatt say to us if she saw you?” 

“ Norma?” said Lucy, sharply ; “ why should Norma care?” 
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The words leapt out before she knew what she was about. 
She bit her lip, as she felt his look of astonishment. 

“ Tf I know her at all, it would grieve her very much,” he said 
gravely. 

“Perhaps you don’t know any of us,” said the girl recklessly. 
“Don’t let us talk about my looks. Tell me whether all your 
dreary business is nearly at an end. I have not seen you—not 
really seen you—for a long while.” 

“There has been a great deal to arrange, although the outcome 
is very small,” said Lawrence. ‘I could not have believed how 
little it takes to form a complication. My father is mixed up in a 
marvellous way. However, I begin to see daylight.” 

“ How glad they must be that you are here!” 

To this he made no reply. They were strolling along a grave) 
walk which led to the kitchen garden, and he said presently — 

“ You don’t know how often I feel as if I must see Tim coming 
whistling along this walk. Every place seems full of him, but 
the garden most of all. I wish poor Nelly could take pleasure 
in it again. No, Miss Winyeatt, I’m not so unselfish as I ought 
to be. I can’t help being very grateful that you are here. You 
don’t want to be told how fond my mother is of you.” 

She gave him a look, and he went on— 

“A great deal of pain is added to all this trouble, for her, 
because she never understood Tim. She was worried by his 
harum-scarum ways, and uneasy at his influence with my father. 
And now, when we think he lost his life in trying to save his, 
she reproaches herself bitterly, and is for ever harking back upon 
the little sharp speeches she may have made.” 

Lucy was not thinking of Mrs. Lawrence, but she felt that 
sympathy was demanded of her. 

“One can understand that so well; but I hope—I think she is 
beginning to take comfort.” 

“You think so?” he said eagerly. ‘You see, my father was 
married before ; Tim was a younger brother of his first wife, and 
there might have been—well,” he added with a smile, “ perhaps 
the best women are not incapable of a touch of jealousy ?” 

She glanced quickly at him. ‘“ No,” she said. 

“TI hope you are right about it. My mother takes everything 
rather hardly, and while she is so miserable, I hardly like having 
to leave her.” 

There was a minute’s silence before Lucy said in a forced 
voice— 

“ Are you really going away?” 

“Yes,I am. As I told you, a good many things have to be 
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put straight, and to do this thoroughly I must be on the spot. 
Are you tired? Ought you to go in?”—for she was leaning 
against a trellised archway. 

“Oh, no. I am only lazy, or it is the weather, or something. 
Where are you going? To Dover?” 

She put the question so sharply that he turned round in 
surprise. 

“No such luck,” he returned. “My business is of the most 
prosaic kind. But why—what made you think I was likely to 
make my way to Dover? Do you recommend it to me?” 

“I? I. recommend nothing. Only—you were speaking of 
Norma, so I could not tell what you had in your head.” 

“No,” he said slowly. He was puzzled by her manner, and 
her words seemed to be charged with forces which he could not 
explain. Her face, too, was changed, and looked worn and— 
round as her cheeks were—almost haggard. He set it down to 
illness, and walked silently by her side towards the house. Then 
she put another question— 

“When do you go?” 

“Probably in a day or two, but nothing is fixed. NowI must 
be off to Stanford, for my father will not be happy till that mare 
is out of the place, and there’s a man there who wants her for 
riding. She is just fitted for that. Will you forgive me for 
saying that I think you ought to rest and take care of yourself?” 

Instead, however, of leaving the house at once, he ran upstairs 
to his mother’s bedroom. Mrs. Lawrence was lying in a long 
chair, a book on her lap which she was not reading, and she 
welcomed him with a smile. He plunged into the subject at once. 

“Mother, don’t you think Miss Winyeatt wants seeing to? 
She’s either ill or she’s going to be.” 

‘Til! ” said Mrs. Lawrence, startled. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Don’t you notice how changed she is—a 
different person from when first she came to the rectory? And 
though, no doubt, all this sad time has been a trial, still it was 
not a personal sorrow, as it is to Nelly. Yet Nelly does not show 
such alteration.” 

His mother glanced at him. “I don’t think she is ill,” she 
said slowly. 

«Then why does she look as she does ?” 

“Sometimes girls—like other people—have troubles which 
fret them.” 

He appeared to consider. 


“Of course. But do you suppose anything has happened since 
she came here?” 
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“T am sure I can’t tell. She has said nothing to me which 
looks like it, but you must remember, George, that girls’ troubles 
are often imaginary. Why don’t you ask her the question your- 
self?” 

“I? She would certainly consider me an impertinent jacka- 
napes.” 

“She would only feel that you took an interest in her. You do 
that, don’t you?” 

“ Do what?” 

“Take an interest.” 

“ Certainly ; as a friend of her brother’s.” Something of his 
mother’s meaning had flashed upon him, and he stood up square 
and uncompromising. But having begun, she was not to be 
daunted. 

“Only on that account? George, I have seen a great deal of 
Lucy since she has been here, and it would make me so happy if 
she were to be your wife! ” 

He burst into a laugh. “Is that what you really were driving 
at? My dear mother, if you knew all the circumstances of the 


case as well as Miss Winyeatt and I know them, you would see 
the absurdity of the idea!” 

“There is no absurdity.” 

“Tf not, there is a very serious obstacle. There is another 
person.” 

“Yes, Lucy’s sister-in-law—a woman entirely unsuited to 
you.” 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“ Because I have gathered enough to judge. It will grieve me 
to my heart if you throw away the happiness you might have 
secured for a foolish fancy.” 

Lawrence’s face darkened. “ Anything but a foolish fancy.” 

“And you told me yourself that she did not care for you.” 

“Did I tell you that? Well, I tell you now that it would be 
worth while to wait all one’s life for—for the chance of winning 
her.” 

There was an immense energy in his words, and his mother 
looked at him uneasily. Here was something against which she 
felt her own obstinacy might dash itself in vain. She nervously 
turned over the pages of the book lying in her lap, and then said 
more gently— 

“It is a bitter disappointment to me.” 

“Ah,” he said, with a change in his own voice which she noted, 
“‘ wait till you have seen her!” 


“No, she will never equal Lucy. Lucy is the daughter-in-law 
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upon whom I have set my heart. Who can you find more 
charming? I should be so glad to see her happy.” 

He laughed. 

“Miss Winyeatt would not thank you for such a plan of 
happiness.” 

“ Why should she not? Why should she be averse from it?” 

“Because,” he said gravely, “she is aware of my feelings. I 
never made any secret of them.” 

Mrs. Lawrence sat up and said with energy, “I believe you are 
altogether mistaken, George.” 

“Tam not, assure you. Indeed,I couldn’t be. I must be off; 
and I don’t know that this has been a very satisfactory talk, 
unless it disabuses you of fancies which I had no idea existed. 
Good-bye, mother ; take care of yourself. By the way, I must 
run up to London in a day or two.” 

“On business connected with——” 

“ Yes,” he said briefly. He did not tell her that there were 
debts to be paid, and if she suspected she would not ask. After 
he left her, she stayed, thinking, and a good deal perplexed. 














